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CATARACT OF PUPPANASSUM. 


FROM UNPUBLISHED “‘ TRAVELS BY AN AMERICAN IN THE EAST.” 


Tue scenery of Hindostan is perhaps unequalled. 
Bold at times—picturesque, beautiful, and exqui- 
sitely grouped, it arrests the attention even of the 
mercantile agents,—the almost sole travellers, who 
hurry through the country as rapidly as the journey 
can be performed. It is only here and there, how- 
ever, one can be found with sufficient leisure to 
describe what he has seen,—and on this account 
the scenery of the East is still almost wholly un- 
known. Were it not for the journals published at | 
various times, by the officers of the English army, 
we should know scarcely any thing of the rich | 
landscapes and wild cataracts of Hindostan. 

The celebrity which the cataract of Puppanas- 
sum enjoyed both as a wonder of nature, and a 
sacred spot of peculiar sanctity in the Gentoo | 
mythology, had roused my curiosity to behold it ; 
and I gladly availed myself of an offer on the part 
of a party of officers in the Indian service to 
visit it in their company. * * * * 

As we approached the cataract the constantly 
increasing roar of its angry waters warned us of | 
its propinquity; and on turning an angle of the 
road, the scene burst suddenly upon us in all its | 
grandeur, The vast mass of waters, confined | 
above in the bed of the river, roaring and chafing | 
along, at last reached the edge of the precipice, and | 
tumbled headlong down in a whirlwind of foam, | 
shaking the solid earth beneath it. The effect was 
indescribable. At first the waters were seen leav- | 
ing the brow of the precipice in a sheet of glistening 
silver, but soon encountering a projecting cliff in | 
their descent, they were shivered into atoms upon 
its ragged edges, and flying off in mingled mist 
and foam, continued their downward career amid 
showers of spray, and at last, aftér being broken 
into two several falls, fell into the basin beneath 
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with a noise like the rumbling of an earthquake, 
and rolled away down the river a perfect sea of 
agitation. ‘The misty shroud rising up from this 
cauldron, penetrated at times by the rays of an 
eastern sun, threw back upon the face of the 
cataract an ever varying succession of prismatic 
colors; while the sparkling of the waters above 
added tenfold to the brilliancy of the scene. For 
many minutes not a word was spoken by our party, 
but each one gazed in silent admiration upon the 


roaring waters, ‘The noise too was absolutely 


stunning, and for a time almost deafened us. The 
grandeur of the sight, so far surpassing all we had 
conceived of it, filled us with an awe such as I 
never recollect to have felt, unless when I stood 
beneath the gigantic cataract of my own country, 
and beheld the waters of four ocean-lakes hurling 
themselves apparently upon me. The emotions, 
perhaps, were more bewildering, but certainly not 
more sublime. 

Not the least singular feature of this remarkable 
spot, are the hieroglyphics carved upon the rocky 
wall to the right of the cataract, somewhat in the 
style of those found in the ancient tombs and tem- 
ples of Egypt. ‘They represent men, beasts, mon- 
sters, and every variety of the grotesque figures so 
common in the eastern mythology; and are daily 
worshipped by crowds of natives, who crawling on 
hands and knees toward the sacred spet, mutter 
their prayers to these rudely carved gods, and in- 
voke their protection upon their undertakings, No 
people is, perhaps, so abjectly superstitious as the 
lower order of the Hindoos: they are completely 
under the control of the Brahmins and fakeers : they 
worship any thing whatever bearing the least sem- 
blance of animated life : are devout believers in the 
grossest legends of the most impure mythology in 
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the world; and betray an ignorance on almost every | 
topic, which proves them but little elevated above | 
the brutes. ‘The awe with which they regard the | 
Ganges, and the still greater veneration bestowed | 
upon its more sacred branch, the Jumna, is well | 
known. They look upon its waters as peeu- 
liarly blessed, and hurry annually, in thronging 
thousands, to bathe in them. At the expiration of 
every twelfth year they suppose the river becomes 
invested with additional sanctity, and the concourse 
of pilgrims at the usual anniversary is then more 
than trebled. Crowds of natives, as far as the eye 
can reach, may be beheld crewding to the banks, 
and mer, women, and even children, vie with each | 
other, like the sick at the pool of Bethsaida, in 
their anxiety to reach the blessed waters. The 
only ceremonial used is that of ablution, which 
consists merely in dipping in the Ganges, and in 
paying the customary tribute to the attendant Brah- 
mins. 

Whether it arises from the sublimity of the spot, 
or the figures rudely carved upon the face of the 
right-hand rock, the cataract of the Puppanassum 
is regarded, by the natives, with feelings of peculiar 
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ants crawling upon their hands and knees, or drag- 
ging themselves prostrate along the hard face of 
the rocky pavement toward the hieroglyphic wall,— 
uttering incessant prayers, bending, stooping, clasp- 
ing their hands, and performiug all the other 
ceremonies which a Hindoo deems necessary to 
his salvation. I gazed a moment in pity upon 
them, and then turned from their mis-shapen gods 
to the wild, and troubled cataract, whose awful 
grandeur told in words that were irresistible of a 
mighty master-hand that formed and created all 
things. Strange that superstition should have 
triumphed so far as to blind the eyes of man to 
that being, even in the presence of this mighty 
wonder of Hindostan, through which man might 
well, in the words of Pope, look up to Nature’s 


| God, 


We took out our provisions, and bivouacked for 
some hours upon the hard face of the level rock 
directly in front of the cataract. Evening at last 
came on, the clear starry skies of the country shone 
down upon us, and the cry of the jackalls from 
some neighboring thicket, warned us of the hour 
to depart. The last sound we heard was the dis- 


sanctity. Almost the first thing that met our | tant roar of the cataract, mellowed in the distance 
sight, after we had turned our prolonged gaze from | to a low murmur, rising and falling on the stilly 
the foaming torrent, was the spectacle of our attend- | night. c. ¥. ¥. 
February, 1840. 
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‘*And thou art all mine own.” Anon. 


I Love to gaze upon thy cheek ; 
Of roseate hue, my Child,— ; 
I love to mark thy quick blue eye, 
So sparkling and so wild; 
To twine those sunny locks of thine, 
And kiss thy forehead fair, 
And see thy little hands held up 
In sweet and guileless prayer. 


Thou dream’st not of a Mother's cares, 
Her anxious hopes, my Boy ; 

Thy skies are ever clear, thy thoughts 
Are full of mirth and joy; 

And nestled in a parent's arms, 
Or seated on her knee, 

List’ning to oft-told childish tales, 
What ’s all the world to thee? 


February, 1840. 





Moments of thoughtless innocence, 
Why do ye fly so fast, 

Leaving the weary heart to feel 
Life’s sweetest hour is past ? 

Aad flinging o’er the fairy land 
That bloom’d, when ye were neat 

With light and loveliness, the mist 
Of trouble, doubt, and fear. 


Aye! rove, in all thy artlessness, 
Along the verdant mead, 
And gather wild-flowers, springing thick. 
Beneath thine infant tread ; 
And take thy fill of blameless glee, 
For soon 't will pass away ; 
I, too, will leave my cares awhile, 
To watch thy merry play. E. P. 





MY FIRST LOVE. 


BY H. J. VERNON, 


“ How sweetly bloomed the gay-green birk, 
How rich the hawthorn’s blossom, 
As underneath their fragrant shade 


I clasped her to my bosom.” 


“ WiLL you go with me, Laura, down by the 
brook ?” said I, as the merry-hearted girl came in, 
singing gaily, after watering her flowers, looking 
doubly beautiful from her exercise. 

«« Go—oh ! yes.” 

+ But you ’ll put on your bonnet, surely.” 

« What that hateful one with the very, very large 
cape—I thought you did n’t like it.” 

“ Pshaw! Laura—only put it on—the sun is 
still an hour high.” 

« Well then, since I must”—and tripping gaily 
in, she re-appeared directly with the huge bonnet 
overshadowing her face, and covering with its 
enormous cape her snowy shoulders. In another 
instant she was bounding like a fairy over the 
grassy knoll. 

Laura was just seventeen, with raven curls, a 
dark, hazel eye, and a form of exquisite symmetry. 
She was the only child of my guardian, and we had 
spent our childhood together. Even then I had a 
boyish fancy for her,—climbing the trees to pluck 
her fruits or nuts, making rail-bridges for her across 
the little streams in our walks, and gathering the 
sweetest flowers to bring her, when she happened 
one spring to be ill for a fortnight. But with my 
removal to school new feelings arose; accident had 
prevented our meeting for years; and I came at 
last to look back upon that period as on a happy, 
but halfremembered dream. But this summer after 
graduating I met her again; and we had not been 
together a week before all my old sentiments re- 
turned. But it was no longer a boyish fancy: it 
was the deep, ardent passion of a first love—that 
holy feeling, which visits us but once, and which 
amid the woe and misery of this world seems like 
a sunbeam from the blest. Alas! that we never 
love again as we did in the holiness of our first 
affection. ‘The passion is there, but its purity is 
gone. 

I found Laura impossible to read. To me she 
was all frankness; yet did not this prove that she 
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| thought of me only asa brother? But I remem- 
| bered that she always lived a secluded life, and that 
she freely confided all her little secrets to me. She 
was sometimes so tauntingly merry at my expense 
that I would vow she loved me not. But then she 
did a hundred things which could have been done 
only to please me. That very bonnet had been 
almost discarded, because one day I laughed at its 
enormous cape. She read my books, patted phy 
dog, and I half suspected her of filling the vaggin 
my bed-room with flowers every morning. It was 
delicious; but I would have given worlds had she 
been more reserved. 

If she used to be merry at my expense, I took 
my revenge by calling her jocularly a country-girl. 
She was too affectionate to get angry, but she only 
half liked it. But though I plagued her about her 
rural education, it was in reality her sweetest 
charm. She had never been contaminated by the 
society of cities, and like the lily of her own valley, 
was purity itself. Her very voice carolling a song 
as she tended her flowers, gushed forth with a 
| music to my fancy almost divine. She was the 
' idol of my young heart ; the theme of daily reveries 
| and nightly dreams, I still turn to that summer of 
| my young existence, like the traveller to the cool 
fountain sparkling in the desert. 

“Let us go over the upper bridge,” said she, 
pausing at the top of the knoll, and flinging her 
dark curls back from her forehead, as she looked 
up to the cliff from which the airy structure sprung. 

«¢ What !—is it ever used ?’”’ said JT, in some sur- 
prise; for the frail planks rocked at a dizzy height 
above us— I had no idea it was safe.” 

“ Had n’t you?—oh! then I'll prove it,—that 
is,” said she, smiling archly, « if you ’re not afraid 
to follow a wild country-girl.” 

« Pshaw! Laura.” 

“ Well—come.” 

«“ Stop, Laura—” 

«“ Oh! indeed it ’s safe, but if you ’re really 
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afraid, I "Il come back,” for she was already high | 
on the cliff above, her white dress fluttering, and 
her ringlets waving in the breeze. 

« Afraid !—only of yourself,” and I sprung up 
the ascent after the laughing girl. She waited till I 
came up, and then for an instant stood pointing out 
the scenery. 

« You ’ve been here for a month, I declare, and 
never was on this rock before. I really believe,” 
she continued, looking archly at me, “ you were 
half afraid to attempt the ascent. But we country- 
girls don’t mind it. Look here though at Chester 
Hill, rising dark and gloomy on the northern hori- 
zon, and away there, like a far-off cloud, are the 
blue hills of your own state. Now that is our 
house, almost at our feet,—see I can throw this 
stone upon the roof—and there is the lake, and the 
mill-dam, and yonder is Newport, and down, down 
there,” and she led me gaily to the edge of the 
ravine, ‘is the little streamlet murmuring and bab- 
bling along. See, the bridge is swinging in the 
wind. And now, valiant knight, cross with me,” 
and springing laughingly away,—for I had made 
an attempt to grasp her arm; she was the next 
minute rocking on the frail structure, a hundred 
feet and more from the streamlet. 

“Take care—take care,” she laughed tantilis- 
ingly, as I followed, “it may not bear you—or 
your foot might slip—it ’s not two feet across, do, 
do go back now!” and the high-spirited girl, stood 
pevectly secure, upon a height that almost made 
me dizzy. But I answered gaily, and was soon by 
her side. 

« And now I'll take you to the brook by my 
path—you ’re not afraid, are you?” and breaking 
from me again in the exuberant gaiety of a young 
and happy heart, she began to descend one of those 
steep paths which may be found on the side of 
almost every ravine, now springing lightly over 
some narrow chasm, and then swinging herself 
boldly around the corner of the rock by the roots 
that grew in the clefts. I followed with some 
difficulty, amazed at her skill and coolness, and 
trembling lest a false step should percipitate her 
down the giddy steep,—while every moment or 
two she would pause for me to overtake her, 
laughing merrily at my fears for her safety. When 
we reached the foot of the cliff she flung herself 
panting upon the sod, gaily motioning me to a seat 
upon the turf beside her. With her eyes sparkling, 
her cheek flushed with exercise, and her snowy 
bosom heaving under her boddice, I thought I had 
never seen her look so beautiful before; and when 
carelessly throwing off her bonnet, she permitted 
the breeze to wanton over her cheek, tossing the 
dark curls from her forehead, I almost fancied I 
looked upon some mountain nymph, such as the 
old Greek poet, loved to sing of. The spot too 
we were in, favored the notion; for the dark cliff 
overhung it on all sides, and the glassy stream 
lay like a mirror at our feet. To complete the 
magic of the scene, the rays of the setting sun, 
glimmering through the leaves down the ravine, 
flooded the spot with a mellow, golden, subdued, 
almost dreamy light. 

«This is my boudoir,” said Laura gaily,” and 
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you must think it quite a compliment to be admit- 
ted here. Is n’t it beautiful ?” 

« It is—but, Laura, do you always approach it 
by that dizzy path?” 

“Oh! no, only when I wish to give it eclat, and 
then, you know, it appears the prettier just in pro- 
portion to its difficulty of access. But, I declare, 
I never thought you ’d look half so frightened,” 
continued she laughingly, «I shall not venture to 
take you back that way—we must cross the brook 
below us, ‘ over the water and over the sea,’ ”»—and 
she finished her sentence by humming that delight- 
ful old Jacobite air. 

“ Are you serious ?” 

«Serious !—to be sure, Mr. Impertinence.” 

“ Well, then,” said I, “Laura, I will go back 
the way we came.” 

“Oh! no—you must n’t think of it—it’s really, 
positively dangerous to ascend—besides I wish to 
shew you my path across the streamlet.” 

“If its dangerous to ascend I am decided. And 
yonder,” I continued, pointing to a steep and ap- 
parently impracticable gully up the perpendicular 
side of the ravine, “is a more difficult road still— 
wait here till I come back, and then you shall shew 
me your path,” 

“Oh! no—indeed you shall do no such thing’— 
and she laid her hand artlessly upon my arm. 

«“ But, Laura, you said you were serious—” 

** No—no, it was only jest,” said she eagerly, 
looking into my very soul with her melting eyes. 

“ But only for a minute or two—you ’ve dared 
me to the trial—there is no danger,” and I would 
have gently removed her arm as I made a step or 
two toward the ascent. 

* Indeed, indeed I was only in jest—you "ll fall, 
indeed you will—take, at least, the path we came 
—now, Harry, don’t go,” said she, with that low, 
thrilling entreaty, and that imploring looking which 
makes every nerve tingle. 

“Why don’t you wish me to go, Laura?” I 
whispered softly. 

. \ Because I am afraid,” she scarcely murmured 

« Why are you afraid for me, Laura ?” 

“ Because—because”—and, dropping her eyes to 
the ground, beneath my gaze, while the crimson 
tide rushed down to her bosom, and dyed even the 
fingers that lay upon my arm, she was all at once 
unaccountably silent. My heart beat with wild 
emotion, 

«Say, Laura,” I whispered, as my arm stole 
around her delicate waist, ** would you weep for me 
if any thing should happen?” 

I could feel her light form trembling as I proceed. 
ed—but she made no reply. ‘There was a minute's 
silence, and then came a deep, long-drawn sigh. 

*« And—Laura! will you love me too ?” 

Her bosom heaved wildly, and she breathed 
quick; but she neither answered nor raised her 
eyes from the ground, She was picking a flower 
to pieces, I ventured to draw her toward my 
bosom as I whispered. 

“© Will you ?” 

She looked up timidly, but oh! how trustingly 
into my eyes, and heaving a sigh as if her heart had 
broke, fell upon my breast. I pressed her sacredly 
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to it, and in silence. It was a moment never to be 
forgot. One holy kiss I bestowed upon her brow, 
one long, passionate embrace,—and then gently she 
disengaged herself from my arms. But her swim- 
ming eyes, from beneath their long, silken lashes, 
told of her first and only love. 

It is many a long year since then, but Laura is 
still, to my eyes, as beautiful as ever. She is not 


Clairfait Hall, February, 1840. 





so merry as she was that summer, though her eye 
is softer, and her voice more sweet. She has now 
a matronly look, and a smile of holier repose ; but 
there is a little Laura on her knee with the self. 
same eye and girlish laugh, and her mother still 
blushes to the brow when she lisps out a request, at 
her father’s laughing bidding, to hear the story 
about pa’s First Love. 


A FEW YEARS. 


“yap WE pxeras” 


“For the night cometh.” 


On! a few years! how the words come, 
Like frost across the heart! 
We need not weep, we need not smile, ® 
For a few years, a little while, 
And it shall all depart : 
And we shall be with those who lie 
Where there is neither smile nor sigh. 


Yet,—‘ a few years,”’—is this the whole 
Of chillness in the name ? 

That, glad and wretched, a few years, 

With their tumultous hopes and fears, 
And ’twill be all the same,— 

Our names, our generation, gone, 

Our day of life, and life's dream done? 


Oh, pain sleeps now; but a few years, 
And how all, all may change! 
How soon, whose hearts were like our own, 
So wov’n with ours, so like in tone, 
But then may have grown strange ; 
Or keep but that tame cutting show 
Of love that freezes fervor’s flow ! 


Such things have been: oh! a few years, 
They teach us more of earth; 

And of what all its sweetest things, 

Its kindly ties, its hopes’ young springs. 
Its dearest smiles are worth, 

Than aught its sage ones ever told 

Before our own fond breasts grew cold. 


February, 1840. 
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But,—worst and saddest,--a few yeare, 
And happy is the heart 
That can believe itself the same— 
Its now calm pulse, so dead, so tame,— 
To be the one whose lightest start 
Was bliss, even though it wrung hot tears, 
To the cold rest of later years. 


The storms and buds together gone, 
The sunshine and the rain,— 
Our hopes, our cares, our tears grown few, 
We love not as we used to do, 
We never can again ! 
And thus much for a few short years— 
Can the words breathe of much that cheers ? 


Yet something we must love, while life 
Is warm within the breast ; 
Oh! would that earth had not, even yet, 
Enough, too much, whereon to set 
Its tenderness supprest ! 
Would this world had indeed no more 
On which affection’s depth to pour! 


For then how easy it would be, 
In contriteness of soul, 
Weary and sick, to bring to one 
To the Unchangeable alone, 
Devotedly the whole! 
Then, a few years, at rest, forgiven, 
Himself would dry all tears in Heaven! 


E. M. i. 
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LEAVES FROM A LAWYER’S PORT-FOLIO. 


Numser Five. 


‘*No longer she wept, her tears were a’ spent, 
Despair, it had come, and she thought it content— 
She thought it content; but her cheek it was pale, 
And she drooped like a lily breke down by the hail.” 


Auld Robin Gray. 


THE BESOLATED. 


_ I] wave but little time, and my breath is 
already failing’”—groaned the criminal as he turned 
uneasily upon his side, “sit closer or you cannot 
hear me—the light hurts my eye,—darken the 
window.” 

The speaker was on his death-bed. Pale, 
attenuated, racked by mortal pain; his eyes glassy, 
his breath quick, his complexion flushed with 
fever; you could never have discovered in the 
haggard looking being before you, even the wreck 
of the once polished Gerard Revoir. But so it 
was. Disease had done much, but remorse more, 
to make him the wretch he appeared. He was a 
convicted criminal, and if he should recover—but 
we drop the curtain over what might have been his 
doom. 

A few months before the period of which I 
write, a request had reached me, penned upon a 
scrap of dirty paper, and dated from the W. 
St. Prison, that I should call upon the writer, and 
act as his counsel at the approaching session of 
the Circuit Court. I obeyed the summons, and 





dressed in a shabby suit of once fashionable 
garments, and had all the air, like hundreds I had 
seen before, of a decayed profligate turned villain. 
These, at least, were my sentiments on first 
sight,—but an hour’s conversation totally altered 
them. ‘That he had once been wealthy I still 
believed, but no common excesses had been the 
cause of his ruin, There seemed some weight 
pressing upon his mind, at once producing his 
unnatural gaiety, and telling a tale of a long life 
mis-spent. ‘There was an ease in his manner, a 
polish and even eloquence in his conversation, and 
a wild, reckless, yet bitter wit bursting out at times, 
which proved him to have been a man of talent as 
well as of education. But as to his former life he 





had hitherto maintained the most _ inviolable 
secrecy, informing me of nothing more than was 
absolutely necessary as counsel to be known. 
The crime for which he was arraigned was 
heinous, and the evidence irresistible. I gave him 
therefore no hope. From the first I foresaw the 
termination. He was convicted. 

I had noticed before, and during the trial, that 
he seemed unwell; but had attributed it solely to 
the harrassing position of a man charged with such 
a crime. I was somewhat astonished therefore 
when I heard the next day that he was dangerously 
ill. I called instantly upon him. WHe was ina 
violent fever, and raved continually. A name, a 
broken sentence, a few wild words could now and 
then be caught,—but it was in vain to endeavor to 
connect his incoherent murmurs together. Yet 
there were words, bursting from him in that agony, 
which froze my very blood, What awful, unfor- 
given sin rested in his soul? Why was it, that 
in manhood’s prime, his hair was already sprinkled 


| with grey? I felt that he had much to reveal, and 
for the first time met Gerard Revoir. He was | 


in his saner moments urged him to the confession. 
At first he answered with a stern, angry denial,— 
but as his disease increased and he grew daily 
weaker, his defying arrogance passed away. I 
once caught him weeping like a child. Oh! 
what is like sickness to melt a strong man’s heart. 
At last it became evident that a few more days 
would close his earthly career. He heard the 


| announcement, and groaning turned his face to 


the wall. For hours he spoke not; but at last 
asked for a clergyman. He requested also that I 
would attend with the divine, and that no one else 
whatever should be admitted. We came accord- 
ingly. He was lying on his bed, tossing uneasily 
to and fro, looking wistfully at the sunlight that 
flickered through his narrow grated window. 
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Perhaps he thought of the days of his youth, when ; 


he watched it playing thus in the casement of the 
old school,—or perhaps it reminded him of his long 
forgotten mother, when she taught him to pray at 
her knees, while the merry sunlight fell on his 
pure and innocent brow. Would God that he had 
died before his crimes had laid that sainted mother 
in her broken-hearted grave ! 

«I am still a young man,” he began fiercely, 
«scarcely thirty—but I have lived an eternity 
already. What are years in measuring existence ? 
It is the deeds we do, which make us old men 
before our time. Oh! that I had those years to 
live over again. How much crime,—how much 
agony; how many years of unavailing, hopeless 
grief might have been saved me. I might have 
been just beginning to play my part in life instead 
of lying on my bed, weak, fevered, worn out, 
proscribed by the laws, and dying prematurely and 
in prison. But what is all this to my story? 
Listen ! 

I was the only son of a wealthy, retired 
merchant, the acknowledged heir of his immense 
fortune, and the idol of both my parents. From 
early life I was a petted, spoiled plaything of my 
father: had it not been for my mother I should 
have been ruined while a boy. But if ever a 
sainted being lived she was one,—so pure, so holy, 
so surpassingly sweet, that even now it makes me 
feel a better man to think of her. 

While I was at home she effected much; but I 
was sent against her entreaties, to a public school, 
and though her gentle, beseeching voice would 
often rise to my memory, yet what could it do 
amid the seductiens of vice, and the whirl of 
flattery? I scarcely ever afterward spent a week 
at home, was always supplied with plenty of money 
at college, and found myself at nineteen ruined in 
morals, and reckless of the consequences of my 
passions, 

I left the University a gay, thoughtless profligate. 
Yet I had not wholly abused my opportunities. I 
was ambitious; loved glory for itself; had a 
versatile, and men said a talented mind ; and piqued 
myself on being at once a scholar and man of 
pleasure. With half the study I outstripped all 
my classmates. In the circles of fashion my 
fortune, my finished air, my ready conversation, and 
above all my celebrity as a wit and man of pleasure, 
made me almost omnipotent. I took the first 
honor at my college,—and was called the most 
courtly gallant at the ball. At nineteen I began 
the study of the law with the seeds of ruin ripening 
within me. 

In nothing were my principles more loose than 
in my opinions of female virtue. I had seen so 
much of the folly, heartlessness, and actual vice of 
the sex, that I at last regarded them as mere tools, 
fit only to administer to our pleasures. I belonged 
to the French school as well in gallantry as in 
religion,—I began by trifling with the affections of 
those of my own rank,—it was reserved for me to 
end by ruining one who in every thing but fortune 
was as far above me as an angel. 

I was just twenty-one, but already old in 
profligacy, when, tired of the monotony of city 
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dissipation, 1 took a fancy suddenly to spend a 
week or two incognito in some quiet, secluded 
country spot. Determining that none of my 
friends should know of my retreat, I dismissed my 
servant, assumed a fictitious name, set out by 
day-break one morning on foot, and consequently 
at the end of the third day halted in a beautifully 
retired village nearly a hundred miles from the city. 
The houses were so neat, the situation so pic- 
turesque, and the little inn so inviting to a weary 
traveller that I determined, after a slight pause, to 
take up my quarters in Spaville, and trust to 


‘chance for an adventure. How often our whole 


life hangs on the whim of a moment! That 
instant’s pause before the unknown porch of a 
humble inn fixed my destiny. I would give worlds 
had it reached the fate of no one but myself. 

There is nothing like the arrival of a stranger to 
produce a commotion in a country village. In my 
case it was heightened by the ease with which I 
accommodated myself to those I met, whatever 
might be their characters, I soon became ac- 
quainted with several of the inhabitants, and 
passing myself off as a traveller from the eastern 
states, was unreservedly admitted into the bosom 
of their families. Few places could boast of so 
much female loveliness. But there was one being 
who surpassed any I had ever seen. 

Helen Leon was indeed too pure for such a 
crime-stained world as this. In her beauty she 
was all soul: there was little that was brilliant in 
that spiritual face, but every thing that was tender 
and lovely. Her countenance was like a starry 
night, varying with every thought that like clouds 
flitted across it. ‘There was something too, ex- 
quisitely sweet, in her low, soft voice, so rich, 
gushing and musical, that I almost fancied it was 
the whisper of a seraph. From the hour I first 
saw her I became her captive, and determined in 
my passion, that she should be mine. There was 
too much in her situation to favor my designs. An 
orphan; with but a bare subsistence; almost 
without relatives, she was consequently destitute 
of that friendship which might warn her before it 
was too late. ‘True, she had friends, and ardent 
ones too,—but they could not supply a parent’s 
place. Besides I never, for an instant, led them to 
suspect my designs. I was a roue, I wanted 
eclat, the village society began to grow dull, and 
what would amuse me more than to trifle with 
pretty Helen Leon? Such were my thoughts. 
They were at once carried into effect. 

At first I admired Helen’s beauty; but my 
passion for her was not love. -It is sacrilege to 
call it by that holy name. I wished to possess her 
person, and cared not by what means I effected it. 
But as I became better acquainted with her I 
confess my resolution was often staggered. Not 
only this but I began even to doubt the truth of 
my libertine opinions. She would indeed have 
moved any heart but mme. She was so pure, so 


artless, so confiding, that her very simplicity, 
| beautiful as it was, should have been her guard. 
As her timidity wore off, and she admitted me to a 
closer acquaintanceship, how did the hidden beau- 
ties of her mind shine forth! Every thing to her 
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eye was innocent; she saw heaven in each flower 
and shrub; and the whole earth appeared to her 
but the altar of her Creator. Before such a being 
I felt condemned; but it only made me more 
anxious to possess her. I assumed a character far 
different from my own, and as much a counter- 
part of hers as possible. She knew but little either 
of men or letters. I took a pride in instructing her 
in both. I joined with her in her innocent studies, 
brought my stores of learning to her aid, and was 
in turn treated with all the confidence of a brother. 
We walked, sang, studied, and rode together; I 


participated in all her little recreations; and the: 


consequence was—oh! God—that I became a 
villain. She had never met such kindness before, 
and it woke up all the gratitude of her heart. My 
superior attainments made her look up to me as a 
being almost of a superior order. I soon saw that 
she loved me. But it was the love of an angel 
rather than of mortal. In her heart there could be 
no second, no grosser passion. If she loved once 
it would be forever. Before a month I felt that I 
held in my hands the destiny of that confiding girl. 
Oh! little did she know of the adder that she had 
taken to her heart. 

Many and many were the pangs I had to suffer 
before I could bring myself to adhere to my first 
resolution. I was not aware of it at the time, but 
I am now satisfied that my passion had impercepti- 
bly changed into that of a deep, resistless love for 
Helen. But I was already thoroughly depraved, 
and trembled to endure the taunts of my gay 
friends if I married an unknown country girl. I 
thought awhile of flying from Spaville, but I had 
given myself up so entirely to my passion, that I 
found it impossible to submit to such a sacrifice. I 
knew that no argument could lead Helen knowingly 
to ruin; that the bare mention of such a thing 
would at once unmask my character; and that 
consequently the only hope was in a fictitious 
marriage. I set about my preparations with the 
cool villainy of a demon. 

It was a beautiful evening which I chose for 
unfolding my plot. We had walked out together, 
and during the whole time I had affected a 
constrained silence. Helen saw it, and with the 
gentle kindness of her nature, enquired if I was ill. 
I answered no. 

« Have you heard any thing unpleasant, Gerard 
—any thing about—about— ?” 

“ You would say about my father’s wishes. 
Yes, Helen, I have. He is opposed to my marriage 
as I had feared. But what !—why withdraw your 
arm, Helen ?” 

* Because, much as I love you, Gerard,” said 
she raising her soft eyes to mine, * we must now 
part. I had dreaded this,—some hints you dropped 
awoke my suspicions; I have prayed, day and 
night, the blow might not fall; but since it has, we 
must submit to it and try—try—to forget-—each— 
other,” and unable to sustain her heroic composure, 
she covered her face with her hands and burst into 
a flood of tears. 

“But Helen,” said I after a pause, for at first I 
was staggered by this unexpected resolution, “I 
am no longer a minor,—and will decide for myself. 





The most he can do will be to disinherit me, and 
that risk I am willing to run. But he will not 
do it.. Your virtues will be my advocate, and we 
shall yet be happy in his consent.” 

« No, no,” sobbed the weeping girl, «he will 
not relent—you have said so of him a hundred 
times before—and if he would,” and she looked 
proudly up, “think you I would enter any family 
amid jeers, and insults, Never!” 

« Never!” said I in an upbraiding voice, “ you 
love me then no more.” 

“Love you!” she said, “God knows how 
devotedly—but shall I prove it by being the cause 
of yourruin? If your father cuts you off what 
means have you of support? Your profession will 
not be available for years—and besides he will use 
all his influence to keep you down in it. _How 
often have you said he has never forgiven one he 
hated,” 

« And you are willing now to discard me, 
because I shall be penniless,” said I reproachfully. 
“ But farewell, Helen,—all I ask in return for 
this, is that you may live to see that no one has 
loved you as the disinherited Gerard Revoir,” and 
I turned away. 

“ Stay, stay,” said the weeping girl, stung to the 
soul by my reproaches, “I have not deserved this 
of you, Gerard.” 

“ Helen, I am glad I have found a test of 
your love,” said I coldly. Oh! little did I think 
it would eventuate thus—but let it be,—fare- 
well !” 

«Gerard, for mercy’s sake,” gasped Helen, 
laying her hand imploringly upon my arm, “ only 
hear me. I am yours—lI will consent to any 
thing rather than lie under such suspicions—but 
oh! is there no other alternative !” 

«That is like my own Helen,” said I, kissing 
her tenderly, “ forgive me for my suspicions.” 

She said nothing—for perhaps her reason 
reproached her already for her consent—but yield- 
ing herself to my embrace wept long and bitterly. 
When again she looked up it was with a glance I 
shall never forget,—telling of the deep trust and 
pure devotion of her young, and spotless heart. 
She had promised to be mine come what might. 
She trusted to my honor—how bitterly was she 
deceived ! 

The agonies I endured after I reached my 
apartment were long and terrible. My _ better 
nature for a moment triumphed, and I resolved to 
marry Helen in the face of God and man; but 
then as I thought of my profligate philosophy and 
the sneers of my companions, my evil destiny 
regained the mastery. Ina fatal hour, shutting my 
eyes to the purity and innocence of Helen, I 
resolved to carry out my diabolical plot. I have 
often wondered since by what infatuation, even 
with all my wickedness, I was led to such a 
ruthless resolve,—but I have read somewhere in 
the Bible when a boy, that some men are given 
over by the Almighty in his anger to their own 
desires—it is a fearful truth—I never after that 
moment had a moment’s disquietude until the 
drama was almost up, and from that instant till 
now, by day or night, in danger or ease, in sickness 
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or in health, I have never—oh! my God—had a 
second’s relief, 

It was easy to arrange the details of my scheme. 
A forged letter requiring my immediate presence in 
town, upon the most pressing business, and for an 
indefinite time, sufficed to win from Helen her 
consent to an immediate union. The letter, I 
said, was opportunely forwarded from a neighboring 
country town, by an old college friend of mine who 
had lately assumed orders; and, as Helen had no 
relatives whatever in Spaville, I found little 
difficulty in persuading her to consent that the 
marriage should be performed by my friend. 
Indeed, in her artless mind the great difficulty had 
been to consent to the union in opposition to my 
father’s will, and that having been done the minor 
details were in her eyes of little importance. 

Well, we were married. But two witnesses 
were present beside the clergyman; and as you 
have already supposed they were all three creatures 
of mine. Never had Helen looked more beautiful 
than when I pressed a husband’s first kiss upon her 
crimson brow. She dreamed that life was all 
sunshine before her, or that if a storm should arise, 
I should be there to shield her from its fury. 
Little did she think that the hour she submitted to 
be mine was the beginning of her misery. A few 
days of happiness; a little more of deceitful joy,— 
and then my villainy should be unmasked—and her 
heart prematurely broken. 

I took lodgings for her in a pretty cottage not 
far from town, telling her that my hopes of 
conciliating my father depended upon keeping our 
marriage for the present a secret. She submitted 
quietly, but with a sigh, I promised to visit her 
daily, and for awhile kept my word. In the 
enjoyment of her society I experienced a pleasure 
more delicious than language can explain, Even 
the allurements of dissipation for a time lost their 
charm, and my gay friends rallied me daily upon 
my reserve, and growing aversion to their society. 
I denied their charge, and to prove its untruth, 


yielded to a proposal for a midnight revel. It was. 


protracted till almost sunrise, and I remained 
consequently in town for the rest of the night, It 
was the first time I had deserted Helen. 

I was yet many hundred yards from her cottage 
the next evening when I saw her light form 
standing at the door looking anxiously for me, and 
as I entered the little garden she rushed forward, 
and falling into my arms, exclaimed, 

“Oh! Gerard, where have you been? I have 
been all day trembling lest something had happened 
—you might be sick—dying, and I knew not 
where to come to you, But you are here at last,— 
and were it not,” she continued, playfully kissing 
me, “ that I am so very-—very glad that all is well, 
I should chide you for not at least sending me a 
note to account for your absence, What was it 
dear Gerard?” she whispered, fondly leaning upon 
my arm, and looking up into my face with her soft 
blue eye, “ what was it that kept you away from 
me? Come, let me be your confessor—see, what 
a happy one you shall have.” 

« And what a lovely one too,” seid I, and then 
inventing the falsehoods as J proceeded, I accounted 





for my absence under the pretence of pressing 
law-business. I even said I had despatched her a 
note to that effect, and threatened to punish the 
pretended messenger for his negligence. 

“Oh! Gerard,” said she, with a deep sigh, 
“ when shall the necessity for all this end? Why 
not let us at once go to your father’s feet and 
know the worst, rather than be thus separated, and 
one of us at least, subjected to such anxiety in your 
absence? We might then enjoy each others 
society more, and we should be so, so, so happy. 
Do try it. But perhaps,’ she continued, noticing 
my altered looks, «I should not intrude my own 
cares on this happy moment. If you think it is not 
for the best—”’ and she drew a long sigh,—but in 
a moment recollecting herself she was again all 
smiles. Such is the love of woman. It braves all 
dangers; endures all reproach; thinks not of itself; 
looks only at the happiness of the beloved object, 
and is rewarded by treachery, infamy, desertion, and 
the grave. But my mouth is like fire—give me a 
glass of water. 

Three months passed by and whenever the 
subject of revealing our marriage was alluded to, I 
either found some excuse, or adroitly changed the 
conversation. Helen bore it meekly, unrepiningly, 
but with secret grief. Her cheek grew paler, and 
her vivacity more foreed. At times when I came 
upon her unawares I would detect her weeping, but 
my presence was always the signal to dry her tears 
hurriedly, and appear composed. My absence had 
become meanwhile more frequent, and for a longer 
time. I shewed less anxiety too in accounting for 
it consistently. How long she might thus have 
suffered seeretly I know not, but an incident soon 
occurred which hurried on the denowement sooner 
than. I had intended, although I was daily 
becoming more convinced that it could not be 
much longer deferred. Yet I feared it, I scarce 
knew why. Little did I dream it would terminate 
as it did. 

The discovery of any thing is always preceded 
by rumors of the truth, and though I had.taken the 
most effectual means to deceive every one, yet I 
found that it began to be currently circulated that I 
had contracted a private marriage. Nothing could 
be further from my intentions than to encourage 
such a belief. It would at once defeat every thing, 
and take from me the eclat I looked to enjoy when 
the truth became known, Among my gay com- 
panions especially it was a theme of constant 
banter. I had to run the gauntlet daily. I 
resolved to crown my villainy by exposing my 
victim, and chose for it a gay dinner party of my 
choicest companions. To substantiate the story 
the psuedo divine was there. I was greeted with 
roars of applause. They swore, one and all, it 
was the best deception they had ever known ; voted 
me henceforth the leader of their band; and drank 
the health of my fair victim and her betrayer amid 
thunders of cheers. Good God! how could I sit 
there and listen to it, Yet I did more, I exulted 
in it. 

The next day I found Helen in tears, She tried 
to avoid discovery, and finding that impossible 
affected illness, Yet all I could do failed to 
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assuage her hidden grief. Something obviously 
preyed upon her mind.’ Had she begun to suspect 
the truth? There was something too of reproach, 
I thought, in her look, when I told her that I 
should have to be absent for nearly a fortnight in 
the north upon business. She entreated me not to 
go; she shed tears to move me to her purpose: but 
my fate was upon me. 

When I returned, after a fortnight’s absence, and 
before visiting Helen, the first person I met was 
my father. He had, by some means, learned of 
my villainy, and I shall never forget the look of 
withering scorn with which he met me. Denial 
was useless; for my own confederate, the false 
divine, had betrayed me to him in a fit of anger at | 
my refusal to supply his exorbitant demands for | 
money. All was known. 

“Will you marry this poor girl, sir—and | 
to-day ?”” said my angry parent, fixing upon me a 
look almost of loathing, “no excuse—no prevarica- 
tion—no more hypocrisy—answer me yes or no. | 
In the face of your miscreant sycophants you have 
acknowledged your villainy, and in the face of God 
and man you shall repair it, or by all that is holy 
in heaven and earth I will disown you before 
sun-down. No delay—what have you to answer ?” 

I was mute. The wrong I had inflicted upon 
Helen, in that moment for the first time since its 
consummation, came up in all its force before me, 
and had my parent, though justly incensed, used 
words less harsh, I might perhaps have consented 
to repair the injury. But I was always arrogant, 
and spurned dictation. My blood took fire at the 
tone of my father’s speech. I answered him hotly 
—he replied more so. I laughed at him, aye! 
laughed at my only surviving parent. He lifted up 
his voice, and in the bitterness of his soul cursed 
me. I threw back his malediction with a sneer, 
and left the house. But the bolt struck home. 
From that hour, like Cain, I was a branded man. 
Day and night, awake and in dreams, in storm or 
quiet, that curse has been upon my path, 

I hurried to the cottage of Helen, vacillating 
whether to tell my victim of her ruin, and brave all 
at once, or postpone the annunciation still longer. 
I saw, however, that concealment would be 
impossible for any length of time, and I had half 
determined to break it to her myself when I 
reached the cottage. Yet how should I face my 
innocent, pure-minded victim. I knew it would 
prostrate her to the earth; but I fancied that 
despair would be her best soother, and ‘that time 
would reconcile all. I had triumphed thus in my 
villainy before. But I knew not her heart. Purity 
may be betrayed; but it never becomes an 
accomplice, 

I reached the cottage. I was astonished to find 
the gate wide open, and the shutters closed although 
it was broad noon-day. A presentiment of the 
truth flashed upon me. I knocked at the door, but 
no one answered. Passing to the rear of the 
building I sought an entrance in that quarter. 
Every thing was still; the flowers were withering ; 
the walks were strewn with leaves; and the inmate 
of the little bird-cage was dead. I hurried to the 





_ eagerly; but my hand trembled not. 
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been left unbolted. In another moment I darted 
into the little parlor, and throwing open the 
shutters, let in the sunlight upon the clese, musty 
atmosphere. I looked around the room,—it bore 
every mark of long desertion. Helen’s chamber 
was on the right hand, and I rushed hastily into it. 
There every thing was the same. She was gone. 
But whither? I looked wildly around me. It 
seemed like a fearful dream—lI pressed my hand 
to my forehead—I shut my eyes to chase the scene 
from my mind. But it was a sad reality. A letter 
was lying upon the dressing table. I took it up 
I was never 
covler in my life, as I read it through. It was 
blotted with tears, and incoherently written. Every 
word is burnt into my memory as if with a red-hot 
iron, 


“ When you read this,” it began, ‘I will be far 
away. Oh! Gerard—but it is God’s will. I 
sinned in consenting to a clandestine union, and I 
am drinking the bitter cup to its last dregs. 

‘We shall meet no more. I know all. Oh! that 
I had died before it. ‘That you, you—who seemed 
all purity—should —, But I will not think of it. 
It will drive me mad. God have mercy upon you 
for ruining the peace of a poor, friendless, broken- 
hearted orphan ! 

“They shewed me your letters or I never should 
have believed it. They told me first of it—but I 
would not listen. They brought your friend, the 
clergyman—I recognised him, and he swore I was 
—was—betrayed. But I shut my eyes against the 
monster. ‘Then they produced your own letters— 
oh! how could I doubt. 

“They said I fainted, and lay almost dead for 
days. But I am well enough now to walk, and I 
shall leave this house to-night. It is a long way to my 
mother’s grave. Oh! Gerard—but I can weep no 
more. I am, at times, almost beside myself,—a 
poor, disgraced, worthless wretch, not fit to breathe 
the same air with those of my own sex. I shall 
soon be a mother without being a wife. Well, 
death will be welcome. 

“I will not curse you Gerard. I never loved but 
you, and you will be the father of my babe. I pray 
God to pardon you asI do. But we shall never 
meet again, No—I may slave at the meanest 
occupation, become a beggar, and perish in‘ the 
highway—but never, never shall I meet you more. 
I am a worthless weed, and you are no longer the 
Gerard I loved. I wonder if you look like you 
used to, when you twined your hand in my hair, 
and talked of the happy days we should spend 
together, But I sometimes think I am becoming 
crazed. God Almighty save me from that for the 
sake of my poor unborn babe, 

« Farewell !—oh! that you should have had the 
heart to do it. But they convinced even me—that 
dreadful day !—that dreadful day !” 


I stood as if smitten into stone by a basilisk, 
holding the blotted paper in my _ iron-clenched 
grasp. It was full two minutes before I spoke. 





door, lifted the latch, and pushed it open. It had 


My blood was on fire, and my brain reeled to its 
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centre. But I thought not, at that moment, of the 
wrong I had done, so much as I did of the fiends 
who had thus, in my absence, blighted her heart as 
if they had riven it with a thunderbolt. The whole 
scene of their triumph was before me. Their 
sneers, their laugh, their hypocritical consolation. I 
could bear it no longer but burst forth in terms of 
the fiercest rage. — 

« By the Lord that. liveth,” I gasped, «I will 
have vengeance. I will tear out the vitals of the 
villains. I will devote my life to revenge. The 
miscreant scoundrels !”—but the very intensity of 
passion again choked my utterance. At this 
moment my eye fell upon that passage in the 
blotted letter of Helen, where she prayed that God 
would forgive me for her ruin. In an instant every 
thing else was forgot. It struck a long hidden 
chord in my bosom. I remembered the wrong I 
had done her, and the angelic mercy of her prayer. 
I groaned aloud. All my purposes of revenge 
passed for the moment from my mind. I thought 
only of my unoffending, almost heavenly victim; 
every thing around me was a memorial of Helen 
that melted my stubborn soul; I fancied that 
at this moment perhaps she might be suffering 
shame, obloquy, unheard of suffering,—a gush of 
strange, fearful feeling swept acress my soul;. and 
leaning my head upon my hand, for the first time 
since I was a boy I wept. It was then the callous 
indifference to my villainy first gave way,—and I 
would have given worlds, aye! even the fate of my 
soul hereafter, to have lived over the last year of 
my life. But it was too late. Oh! God the 
agonies of that conviction. ’ 

Well—I pass that by. All my enquiries could 
scarcely unravel the mystery. I found, however, 
that the day before I departed, Helen had received 
an anonymous letter, whieh had caused her unusual 
agitation. I had not been absent a day before the 
truth was unfolded to her; and I had no doubt, in 
revenge, by my hypocritical accomplice. She fell 
into a fainting fit, passed into a raging fever, and 
for three days had been delirious. She was scarcely 
able to walk before she dismissed the servant, and 
the next morning the house was seen as J found it. 
Who can tell the fearful agonies that tortured my 
bosom, when I reflected that her reason might have 
been unsettled by the shock? If so—where was 
she now ? 

As the betrayers of my secret, dreading no doubt 
my fiery passions, had left the vicinity, and my 
purposes of my revenge were therefore frustrated, I 
determined to spare no effort to discover Helen, 
and repair the injury in the only way I could. From 
the hour I made the resolve I felt a better man. 

Though my father and I had now come to an 
open rupture, I was possessed of a small fortune in 
my own right to which I could look for support. I 
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gave up at once therefore all hopes of establishing | 
myself at present in my profession, determined to | 


sparey no expense, omit neo eflort, shrink from no 
danger to achieve my purpose. 
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inquiries, Autumn passed by, and winter set in 
with its chilling storms, The brown leaves that 
but lately strewed the wood were covered with a 
vesture of snow,—the streams in the valley were 
locked in icy fetters,—and the clouds flitted, cold 
and feathery, across the frosty sky. 

It was a bleak, tempestuous day, and the trees 
swayed mournfully to and fro in the blast, when I 
found myself at the end of a long journey, ap- 
proaching the little town of H . The snow 
already lay several inches deep, and was still falling 
fast, as I rode up the single street of the village to 
where a rude sign, swinging and creaking in the 
gale, betokened the presence of an inn, It was a 
small, two-story structure, and of no very inviting 
appearance,—but the prospect of a warm fire, even 
in such a place, was cheering to the traveller in 
a storm. I determined, consequently, to put up 
there for the night, instead of proceeding as I had 
originally intended to the next county-town. I 
alighted, and was shaking the snow from my gar- 
ments in the little porch, when the landlady made 
her appearance. 

«I presume I can find accommodations here, 
my good woman,” I said. 

«“ Why—I hardly know, sir—we ’ve but three 
rooms, and I believe they are all occupied.” 

« All occupied !—think again,” said I, more 
earnestly, “it ’s a severe storm, and one little in. 
viting to a traveller. Can’t I possibly be accom- 
modated ?” and I turned deprecatingly from the 
prospect without, as a sudden gust of wind whirled 
the snow into our faces, The landlady paused, 
looked at the gale with an involuntary shudder, 
and saying she would do her utmost, ordered my 
horse to be stabled, bidding me at the same time 
follow her into the bar-room. After a few minutes 
absence she returned, and offered to accommodate 
me by a temporary bed in the only parlour of the 
establishment. ‘There was no alternative, and so I 
ordered it to be prepared, 

« But awful as the storm is, sir,” said the com- 
municative landlady, when a fire had been lighted for 
me in my. apartment, and she was officiously dusting 
the chints-covered sofa, * it ’s nothing, I may say, 
to the one we had about a month since. Oh! sir, 
but that was a tempest. The wind roared ; the 
trees groaned; the old barns tottered; and the 
cattle cowered close and warm under their sheds.— 
The snow was knee-deep in the road before ten 
o’clock, and as no customers had been in since 
twilight, I was just ordering John—he.’s the 
hostler, sir—to close the shutters, when I heard a 
low knock at the door, and opening it myself, who 
should I see but a poor, exhausted, half-benumbed 
woman,—I had almost said girl, sir, for she was 
very young—shivering under nothing but a shawl, 
with the tears frozen on her cheek, clasping her 
thin hands together, and begging me for God’s 
sake to give her a night’s lodging. I’m but a 
poor, lone woman myself, sir,’ and she cast her 
eyes to the ground, and fidgetted with the corner 





Months elapsed ; yet my efforts were unavailing. of her apron, “ but I could n’t have refused a brute 


I could find no trace of Helen. Once or twice I 
thought I had discovered a clue to her retreat, but 


i 
| 


/ animal in such circumstances, much less a poor, 


weakly creature like her, although I guessed from 


the thread was soon lost in prosecuting my | her coming alone, and at that hour, as well as from 
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her appearance that there was n’t much chance of 
getting paid for it. So I took the trembling crea- 
ture in. You see, sir, we ’ve got hearts as well as 
other folks. But I’m disturbing you perhaps-——” 

“ Oh! no, my good woman, go on,” I answered, 
for I felt that, im my present state of mind, any 
company would be better than none, “I am quite 
interested in your story—pray sit down.” 

«“ Tt ’s very kind in you, sir. I ’m sure,” said she, 
accepting my offer—“but as I was saying, I took the 


poor girl in, and half-frozen she was, sir. She told | 
me she had n’t had any thing to eat since morning, | 


and had walked through all that storm from the 
tavern of the next town; for, I shame to tell it, 
sir,—though every one knows who they are— 


they ’d turned her out of doors because she was | 


a-going to be sick, sir, and had n’t any money 
hardly. They told her to go to the poor-house, sir 
—and in all that snow too. It almost killed her, 
sir, and I can’t help crying when I think of it;” 
continued the tender-hearted landlady, wiping her 
eye with the corner of her apron,—* but I was 
always too compassionate for my own, good, and 
so I ’ve had her here ever since, sir, and God only 
knows whether she ’ll ever get well enough to pay 
me back, sir.” 

«“ Why, madam,” said I, interested in her touch- 
ing narrative, “if she has no money how can she 
repay you ?” 

«Oh! sir, she has a few jewels, which she says 
nothing but necessity could have made her part 
with, and then, too, she can draw, and teach music, 
and I could get her several scholars, not mention- 
ing my own two little girls, that their father, that ’s 
now in heaven, I hope, sir, left to console a lone 
woman. There ’s something of a mystery about 
her though ; she ’s been married, sir, but her baby’s 
dead, you know ; though I guess may-be her hus- 
band left her, or got into misfortunes, for she never 
mentions his name. Some of my idle neighbors, 
sir, would have said hard things against her, but I 
soon told them my mind,—for such a good, sweet, 
innocent creature as she is, and so kind too to my 
little girls, could n’t be one of that kind, sir. Her 
room is just over this, sir—when will you have 
dinner ?” 

«Stop, my good woman,” said I, impelled by an 
unaccountable curiosity, as she would have bustled 
out of the room, “do you know the name of this 
poor girl?” 

« Morans, sir.” 

«And will you accept a trifle,’ said I, with a 
load of fears removed from my heart, “for her 
aid?” and without waiting an answer I thrust a bill 
for some ameunt into her hand. 

‘Indeed, sir—dear me—really—you are too 
kind, sir,—the poor lady will thank you deeply,” 
and she dropped a curtesy, “ when did you say the 
dinner was to be ready ?” 

« At three.” 

« Three—it shall be here, sir—but,” she con- 


tinued, pausing at the half-opened door, “I forgot 


and talks always of other names then, sometimes 
calling herself one, and sometimes another.” 

« What were they ? do you remember them?” J 
asked eagerly. 

“ Yes, sir—they ’re one time Leon, and then 
Revoir—and I think once or twice she said Gerard 
—but what is the matter? are you sick, you look 
fainty—John, Mary, salts here.” 

“ No—I am well now,” I gasped, suppressing 
my emotion by an almost supernatural effort, “you 
may go now—three o’clock precisely,” and I bowed 
her out. 

What language can tell the agonies of that mo- 
ment? I was then under the same roof with 
Helen; but oh! the misery she must have suffered 
since she left me. The pure, the innocent, the 
wronged—she who was too good for a sinful world 


—the being to whom I had sworn, though falsely, 


to be a protector, was now the pensioner of stran- 
gers, dependent on their pity for aid, and saved from 
the worst of deaths only by the charity of a poor 
woman, Oh, God !—it was too much. The pic- 
ture of Helen rose up before me, as on that dreadful 
night, a poor, degraded outcast, feebly breasting the 
wintry storm, and sick, trembling, shivering with 
cold, begging of strangers a night’s lodging from its 
fury. And I had done all this! It almost drove 
me into phrenzy. 

For nearly an hour I paced my room, in a state 
almost of distraction. If the torments of the damn- 
ed are only half so agonising, human language can- 
not even shadow forth their torture. Oh! the worm 
that never dies—the gnawings, the terrifie gnaw- 
ings of remorse. From that hour I have had no 
peace. Do you know what remorse is? Remorse, 
—write it and let me see it—Remerse—Remorse ! 

The whirlwind of fire that raged within me 
subsided at last, and I became supernaturally calm. 
I determined to see Helen, to beg, kneel for her 
forgiveness; but as I feared she would never con- 
sent knowingly to an interview, I resolved to obtain 
it by stratagem. I had not yet mentioned my 
name, and I took advantage of the ommission to 
assume a fictitious one. An accident opportunely 
happening to Helen’s physician, by which he had 
been for a day or two prevented from visiting her, 
furthered my designs. 

Summoning the landlady, I pretended to be a 
physician, and sending my compliments up to her 
guest, requested an interview. In a few minutes I 
found myself in the chamber of the invalid. 

The room was small, but poorly lighted. The 
curtains at the windows almost shutting out the 
day, threw a twilight gloom around which rendered 
the objects dim and shadowy. ‘The invalid was 
sitting’ up, in a clumsy easy chair, with her face 
toward the casement. As I entered noiselessly she 
did not for some minutes see me; but sat with her 
face upon her hand, looking vacantly before her.— 
What a change a few months had made in her 
appearance. The rich blooming cheek was wast- 
ed and hollow ; the look of innocent happiness had 


to say, sir, that I don’t think Morans her real | given way to one of sorrowful resignation ; and her 


name.” 
* And why not?” 





once delicate hand, now almost transparent, seemed 
like that of an inhabitant of the tomb. But yet 


« Because, sir, she’s been out of her head like, , she looked more beautiful than ever. ‘There was 
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something ethereal, almost heavenly in hey face-— , an imploring look, “if, as you say, you are repen- 
Well might it be! The eye unnaturally bright, tant, leave me now.” 
the blue veins every where seen beneath her trans-| «I go,” said I, moved by her beseeching look, 
parent skin, and a small red hectic spot upon the «I go, Helen, even though I lose all hopes of hear- 
cheek, told that consumption, that fearful monster, | ing you forgive me. Farewell.” 
the desolator of her sex, was there. Oh! heaven! « Gerard,” she said faintly; for my last words had 
—were the consequences of my guilt never to touched her by their generosity. “I never thought I 
cease? A thrill of agony quivered through every | could look upon you again, but, my heavenly fa- 
nerve of my frame. But recollecting myself, and ther has taught me to forgive even, even, even,” 
dreading lest my agitation might prove fatal to but the agony of recollection was more than she 
Helen, I smothered my emotions by a powerful | could bear, and she almost swooned again. I 
exertion. I could not, however, restrain a sup- | hastened to supply the cordial, and she slowly re- 
pressed sigh. The invalid looked up. | vived. For many minutes neither spoke. I stood 
« This is very kind in you, sir,” she began, in a looking upon her with all the agony of my soul 
low, touching voice, like the wild breathings of an | depicted on my features, and a torrent of feelings, 
‘Eolian harp, “but I am not so ill as they think , deep, harrowing, and terrible, sweeping through my 
me, doctor. I feel quite strong to-day,” she con- | bosom. My victim was before me. She who was 
tinued with a faint smile, “and can sit up comfor- | all purity and devotion ; who had loved me as never 
tably. One soon gets well you know then, doctor | woman loved; who would have died to save my 
—but what!” she added gaspingly, as, probed to life, was now a broken-hearted, though unrepining 
the soul by her gentle words, I made a convulsive | girl, sinking into the grave, and all from my heart- 
start into the light, and she recognised the features less villainy. The very tone of her voice so soft 
of her betrayer, “ it cannot be—yes !—oh ! no—it , and musical—the very calmness of her almost 
is,” and burying her face in her hands, she shud- | angelic look cut me to the heart as with an ice- 
dered hysterically. | bolt. Had she frowned upon me; had she covered 
«“ Helen, dear, wronged Helen,” I exclaimed fer- | me with reproaches, 1 might, perhaps, have borne 
vently, kneeling before her—“ I am come to sue | all,—but that gentle, uncomplaining look; that 
for your forgiveness, Only one word,” I continued | | heavenly resignation in her soft, deep eye was 
eagerly, as she averted her head, “and then spurn | more than I could endure. My heart choked into 
me from your feet. I am come to make repara- | my throat, and the tears gathered blinding in my 
tion, to restore you to all of which I have so vil- | eyes. 
lainously robbed you—for the love of God, Helen, “Oh God! Helen,” I gasped, « has—it—come 
have mercy upon me!” | to this? Would I had died on the day of my 
The agitation of my victim had inereaged at | birth.” 
every syllable I uttered, until at my last words, witha | «Gerard, Gerard,’ said she,—and her voice 
quick shudder, as if a viper had stung her, she fell | quivered with emotion as she spoke, “ you know 
insensibly back in a fainting fit. | not, you cannot know how deeply you have injured 
I hurried to the closet, applied restoratives, and | a poor orphan girl; but oh! let me pray of you not 
chafed her hands and brow; but I did not dare to | to embitter her last moments by such an impious 
call for assistance. It was long before she re- | wish. I have not told it to those about me, but I 
covered; at one time I thought all was over; but | will now tell it to you, that I feel Iam dying—” 


at last she faintly unclosed her eyes, and looked «“ Oh ! never, never—recall that word Helen—I 
vacantly around the room. will die to save you,” I gasped in my agony. 
“Was it a dream?” she murmured, half-inco- “It is too late now”’—was the low answer of 


herently, “yes, for it is gone—but of what am I | the invalid, “no, I feel it here’——and she placed 
talking?” and putting her hand to her brow, she | her wasted hand upon her heart, “ it might once 
added touchingly, « Father, have mercy,—I some- | have been different, Gerard, but—God forgive you 
times think I am going crazed.” for it as freely as I do—that is past and gone. In 

«“ Helen,” said I, trembling lest my appearance | a few days I shall be no more, and none will care 
should cause a relapse, but forced irresistibly onward | to ask for the grave of a poor, worthless, debased 
by my impetuous feelings, «* God forgive me, Helen, | thing like me. But my baby, too, is dead, and I 
for the wrong I have done you. But I am come | shall only rejoin it in a better world,” and the tears 
to repair it. Forgive me, turn not away—oh! | flowed freely down her cheek—*I once thought I 
could you know the agony I have suffered, you would never look upon you again, Gerard, but I 
would look upon me with some mercy.” have had many a weary hour of sickness since, 

The sweet invalid made an effort to reply, and | and I feel every day more and more as if I had 
half turned her face toward me; but the effort was ; less to do with the things of this world, and as if 
useless, a convulsive look of agony shot over her | but one thing was left to do—to forgive all man. 
face, and she burst into tears. kind. Oh! Gerard, you little know what you have 

« By those tears, Helen; by the saintly purity of | caused. I have had woe, and misery, and insult to 
your mind,—oh! by the happy days we once spent | endure; bnt I shall soon be where the weary are at 





together, do not drive me to madness.” | Test.” 
«« Gerard—Gerard—leave me,” gasped the inva- | «“ Helen! Helen! for God’s sake talk not so,— 
lid with difficulty. | you will, you shall recover—I am yet wealthy, you 
« Never, never, Helen, till I am forgiven.” | will be mine, and go to Italy,—do not drive me to 


“ You are killing me with this,” said she, with | despair.” 
10 
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« No, it cannot be,” said she, shaking her head 
mournfully, «I forgive you, Gerard, for all the in- 


jury you have done me, but I never can be yours. | 


God has answered my prayers, and brought you to 
repentance—but I cannot forget that you once 
betrayed a fond heart that loved you, and still loves 
you only too well; and were I well to-day—as I 
never shall be—though I should pray for your hap. | 
piness, I would part from you forever. I am. 
serious, Gerard—and now I am well nigh ex- | 
hausted. Leave me now to myself, I must pray for | 
strength to endure this last trial,” 

I left her, but with feelings akin to those which | 
our first father felt when he turned from the gates | 
of Paradise. My bosom was the seat of alternate | 
despair, agony, and terrific remorse. I saw too | 
surely that what Helen said of her illness was true, | 
and I saw also, what she did not say, that my own | 
conduct had broken her heart, and was bringing | 
her to an early and dishonored grave. She had 
been a mother, too !—but I shut my eyes to the 
terrible picture. 

For a few days Helen was worse, but after that 
she seemed recovering. Every thing that could 
afford her relief I procured at whatever cost, squan- 
dering wealth upon her with a joy that no words 
can tell. But though she smiled her thanks they 
only cut me to the heart. Her very voice was 
often agony to my soul,—and yet I could not ab- 
sent myself from her chamber. In about a week 
she seemed growing rapidly better, and for a time 
a deceitful hope arose in my mind. Oh! how I 
prayed that it might not prove visionary. But it 
was in vain—the petitions of one like me were 
worse than blasphemy. 

Though Helen had never mentioned the con- 
nexion which I bore to her, yet it seemed as if I 
carried my guilt stamped in fire on my brow. The 
good landlady betrayed her surprise when I reim- 
bursed her for all she had done for Helen, and was 
even more marked in it at the sums I daily squan- 
dered to procure luxuries for the sweet invalid. 
She seemed to suspect the truth, and almost avoided 
me. Every one too shunned my presence. I was 
an outcast ameng crowds. The curse of my parent 
was working out its destiny. 

But soon Helen took a relapse, and began to 
grow worse with frightful rapidity. ‘The physician 
shook his head—she was in the last stage of her 
disease. I trod my room wildly, tore my hair in 
agony, vowed, prayed, imprecated, but in vain.— 
The decree had gone forth—tke last act was about 
to open. 

It was on one of those warm, sunny days which 
sometimes occur in the latter part of winter, and 
which, like heralds of the approaching spring, 
breathing perfume upon every gale, invigorate the 
weary invalid, that Helen, propped up with pillows, 
was reclining by the casement, looking out upon 
the bright, cloudless sky. She was in better spirits 
than she had felt for weeks,—if indeed such a thing 
could be said to re-visit her blighted heart. The 
distant hum of a. few bees came to the ear, and a 
merry shout rose from some_ school boys 
near her window. An early bird had hopped 
upon the sill, and lifted up its voice in a 
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feebie quaver. It touched some hidden spring in 
her heart. 

“Poor thing,” said she half musingly, “how 
like and yet how different are we. Neither alas! 
can sing more. You will never be happy again till 
spring comes, while before that I shall sleep the 
sleep that is never broken. A few more nights of 
sleeplessness,—a little more resignation, and all will 
be over.” 

Every word she said smote me to the soul. I 
turned away that she might not see my tears; but 
I could not restrain a groan, 

“Gerard,” she said, “come here.” I obeyed. 
* Do you see the sunlight on the snowy top of that 
hill there, how it dances and flickers and will soon 
go out altogether? Well is not that like my fate? 
Do n’t weep, Gerard—for all is forgiven now, and 
it is so terrible to see a man shed tears. Listen,— 
I am sinking fast, and have much, very much to 
say,” and she paused for breath, after a fit of 
coughing had almost shaken her frail nerves to 
pieces, In a few minutes she resumed, . 

«I dreamed, Gerard, last night I was back in 
my native village, by the old church, and in that 
woody lane you used to love so. I thought you 
too were there, and just as I used to think you 
were when I first knew you. I know since then 
you have been otherwise, but oh! I have tried to 
persuade myself that it was false friends that lured 
you to do it. But never mind it,” she said, per- 
ceiving I was about to speak—*it is all over 
now—.” Again she stopped—for again her 
cough racked her frame. 

« Gerard,” she resumed, “ what I wanted to ask 
was, that you would bury me in that old church- 
yard,—my mother is there and my little sister— 
alas! that I too had not died in childhood—there 
is an old elm tree in one corner of the yard,—let it 
be there—will you, Gerard ?” 

“ Yes—oh! yes, Helen,” I sobbed in reply. 

“ Gerard—oh ! do n’t weep—I cannot bear it,” 
said tae angelic being, already speaking like a 
seraph in the other world, “I would not see you 
30; for in this hour it cannot be wrong to say 
how much even yet I love you.” She paused, again 
exhausted. After awhile she resumed, “oh! when 
I was a young, happy child, little did I think I 
should ever be thus—yet I repine not, it is my 
Father’s will, but oh! how sweet it must be to die 
among old friends. ‘The birds will soon sing above 
my grave,—the flowers will bloom there,—and the 
snows will come and melt,—but there will be no 
one to take care of it, for who will trouble 
themselves about a poor, lonely orphan girl. I 
have no sister, no, no—” 

«For God’s sake, Helen,” I gasped, “ speak 
not so. “I will cherish it as man never cherished 
spot before.” 

“What,” said she, gazing half vacantly into my 
face, with that wandering, unsettled look, which 
told that a momentary delirium was dimming her 
sinking faculties. 

«« Helen—oh! God—how she looks at me,” I 
groaned. ) 

She lifted her eyes again enquiringly to mine,— 
but they were wild, and yet how beautiful! Fora 
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moment she gazed at me in silence, and then a | ture !—agony !—remorse !—there is no word can 


bright smile flitted across her face, as she raised 


her finger, and turned her head in the attitude of | 


listening : 


« Hark ! do n’t you hear, Gerard ?—there, there | 


again, oh! how sweet—they are angels bidding me 
home,—see they are all shining with glory,” she 
said, gazing intently upward; but suddenly the 
sinile died from her countenance, and in a be- 


wildered tone, as the bright fancy faded from her | 
mind, she added, “ bat what was I saying ?” and | 
looking full into my face she added plaintively—_ 


“is n’t it cold, very cold.” 


| breath of life, 


“She is dying—oh! God, she is dying,” I | 


gasped, 


Ske turned as I spoke, but only smiled. Her | 


senses were still wandering. 


« And dear Gerard, you will bury me under the | 


old oak with my baby—won’t you, love? Oh! 


we shall have happy days yet, listening to the soft 
organ, and the merry Sabbath bells. You ’ll be 
there, dearest!” she said, with a soft, imploring 
look, that seemed already that of a seraph ina 
world of bliss. But again the smile quivered and 
died away as she paused and added, “ it ’s getting 
night very soon.” 

«« Helen—Helen—” my voice choaked, and I 
could say no more. 

“Yes. I am Helen,—your Helen as you used 
to call me,” and she smiled sweetly. “But I do 
believe somebody told me I was not—never mind 
though—-why do you weep? But hark!” she 
continued, and starting half up, she passed her 
hand rapidly across her brow, looked wildly around 
a moment, and then as her delirium passed away, a 
smile once more lit up her countenance, she 
faintly pressed my hand, murmured “ Gerard—meet 
me—in—hea—ven—” in tones that could scarcely 
be heard, and then closing her eyes, fell back 
apparently asleep. For some minutes all was still, 
when suddenly she unclosed her eyes, gave a rapt 
look toward heaven, and then shut them. At that 
instant the lest rays of the setting sun died away 
from the hill-top. Her prophecy alas! was too 
true. She was in a better world, 

I buried her. She is in that quiet and holy 
church-yard, and no one—thank God! knows 
there was a blight upon her name. But though 
hundreds wept at her funereal, J shed no tear. 
The fount was dried up within me, the thunderbolt 
had scorched my heart to cinders,—and I have 
never wept since. 

A dark veil hangs over her history between the 
day she left me, and that on which she came to 
that humble inn. During part of it she was 
delirious,—and in one of its fits she had left the 
house where she had been prematurely confined, 
and wandered through the snow-storm to the 
village of H Her poor babe scarcely survived 
its birth a day. 

What were my feelings when I awoke from the 
first stunning sensation of my crime and its 
punishment? A poisoned dart was in my heart: I 





was bound helplessly upon a wheel of fire. Tor- 
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embody my torments. I lingered around her 
burial place, but every spot reminded me of Helen, 
and drove the dagger deeper into my heart. 
Peace was no more mine—the misery of the lost 
had begun in my bosom. I flew to excitement—I 
gambled night and day. For awhile it partially 
succeeded, but then my remorse re-awoke with 
tenfold strength. I went to France, entered the 
army of Napoleon, and sought in the wild rapture 
of battle to find some alleviation for my conscience. 
The smoke of conflict was sweeter to me than the 
I dared death in every shape, and 
yet I could not die. I was at Moscow, Borodino, 
Leipsic, Waterloo, and though I heard men’s 
bones crashing around me like glass in a hail-storm, 
yet I was still unscathed. Peace came over all 
the world, but there was no peace for me. I dared 
the last throw in my perilous game, and became 
the leader of a gang of pirates, seexing in the 
adventurous dangers of an outlaw’s life that excite- 
ment which would give me momentary forget- 
fulness| You know the rest. I have prayed 
for annihilation, but there is no such thing. The 
fires of the second death are within me—oh! 
horror—horror—horror ! 

I drop a curtain over the closing scene. ‘The 
clergyman exhorted and prayed with the man; and 
after a night of terrific agony, he seemed to enjoy 
some peace. But toward morning he fell into a 
sleep, and awoke in a high fever and delirious. 
He thought one moment he was back in the sunny 
meadows of his father’s home,—then the scene 
changed to the little country village where he had 
met Helen, and he fancied himself sauntering with 
her upon his arm, beside a purling stream—and 
again! a shadowy figure rose before him, pale, 
wan, ghastly, clad in the lineaments of the tomb, 
and shrieking “take her away—she is come to 
doom me,—oh ! mercy, mercy,—how she looks at 
me,” he struggled frantically, and fell back at 
length exhausted on the bed. ‘Thus he died. Well 
hath the scripture said, «« They that plow iniquity 
and sow wickedness shall reap the same. By the 
blast of God they perish, and by the breath of his 
nostrils are they consumed.” 

This has been a melancholy leaf; but there are 
alas! only too many such in my port-folio. It 
would be more pleasing to me if I had less of 
human misery to relate; but 1 would rather picture 
truth even in its darkest colors, than fascinate my 
readers by vain and empty fictions. A lawyer has 
little need of fancy in narrating what he has seen,— 
memory will supply him with tales “ owre true” for 
every page,—and he may make both himself and 
his auditors better men by recounting some of the 
awful lessons to humanity which it has been his lot 
to witness. 

Still there are bright sides to the picture. Life 
has its pleasures, its sweets, its happiness,—and 
no one can live till his hair grows grey without 
experiencing them. When next I open my leaves, 
it may be, perhaps, to picture some of these sunny 
spots in memory. D. 
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HAVE I NOT 


BY CATHARINE 


Have I not met thee somewhere, 
In days long, long gone by? 

I know that sunny tinted hair, 
That softly sweet blue eye. 


Thy voice like a remember’d song, 
Falls gently on mine ear; 

Sure I ’ve been wont in some glad throng, 
Its music breath to hear ? 


That silvery laugh—dost thou forget 
I liken’d to a rill, 

Gushing o'er beds of flowers—and yet 
Methought, that laugh was still. 


I Jook again thou fairy thing, 
And thought doth picture all; 
For thou art in thine earliest spring, 
And I, am in my fall. 


White threads are in mine own brown hair, 
And my glad days are done; 


Philadelphia, February, 1840. 








MET THEE. 


H. WATERMAN, 


Thy locks are bright, thy brow is fair, 
Thy summer just begun. 


I did mistake thy maiden form, 
In all its girlish glee; 

For one that bent before the storm, 
When blooming bright, as thee. 


Thy soft blue eye is like to hers,— 
The echo of thy voice, 

The self same heart-string fondly stirs, 
That hers did once rejoice. 


I did forget that time had flown, 
Or that my locks were grey ; 

While listening to that music tone, 
In that home-breathing lay. 


No—I ‘ve not met thee—but thou art 
In thy young sunny morn ; 

Like the sweet picture in my heart, 
Thro’ storm, and sunshine worn. 


gl. 


THE LAND OF THE HOLY. 


BY S. W. STOCKTON. 


Ye pilgrims, who travel through Time's barren way, 

Through Nature’s dark night, to the regions of day, 

Come away from the earth, let us soar through the 
skies,— 

To the land of the holy, oh! let us arise. 

There light uncreated, bright visions unfold, 

Of flowrets ambrosial, streams pebbled with gold, 

And taller than cedars of Lebanon grows, 

The fair tree of life, where the chrystal] stream flows. 

There are groves of delight, and the turtle's sweet song, 

And bright woodlands, and streamlets that murmur 
along. 


Philadelphia, February 3d, 1840. 





There the gay vernal meadows, with mantles of flowers, 
Sweet jessamine, woodbine and roseate bowers, 

And mountains, and vallies, hills, rivers and plains, 
Are all vocal with notes of Angelical strains. 

There the chrystaline walls, in the far distance glows 
Like the brow of the Lerd, when his goodness He shows 
There arrayed in white robes all the sanctified race, 
Ever bask in the smiles of Immanuel’s face, 

And pluck from Life’s tree, immortality’s fruit, 

While all heav’n resounds with the timbrel and lute, 
Aud the far distant mountains re-echo the praise— 

Of the Saviour of sinners—the Ancient of days. 
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THE TRANSMIGRATED. 


A LEGEND OF THE SIIAAR AIKKUNE. 


Tue Rabbi Joseph, the son of Jehoshaphat, had | 
been praying from noon until the time of the going | 
down of the sun, when a messenger from the chief | 
of the Synagogue of Hebron came to him, and 
besought him to go forth and pray for a woman 
who was grievously tormented. The Rabbi, ever 
awake to the call of human sorrow, rose from his 
knees, girt his robe around him, and went forth. 
The messenger led him to a building deep in the 
forest that grew on the south side of the hill of 
Hebron. The building had more the look of the 
palace of one of the princes of Israel than of a 
private dwelling. But if its exterior struck the 
gaze of the Rabbi, its apartments excited his aston- 
ishment. He passed through a succession of halls 
worthy of the days of the first Herod, when Jern- 
salem raised her head again after the ruin of An. 
tiochus, when her long civil wars were past, and 
she had become once more the most magnificent 
city of the eastern world. Marble columns, silken 
veils suspended from the capitals of the pillars, 
tissues wrought with the embroidery of Sidon, and 
colored with the incomparable dyes of Caesarea, 
vases of Armenian crystal, and tables of Grecian 
mosaic filled chambers, in which were trains of 
attendants of every climate, Ethiopian, Indian, 
Persian, and Greek, all habited in the richest 
dresses. All that met the eye wore an air of the 
most sumptuous and habitual magnifieence. ‘The 
Rabbi, however, had but a short time for wonder, 
before he was summoned to the chamber of the 
sick person. But all the costiliness that he had 
seen before was eclipsed by the singular brilliancy 
of this apartment; it was small, and evidently con- 
trived for the secluded hours of an individual ; but 
every thing was sumptuous, all gold or pearl, amber 
or lapislazuli. And in the midst of this pomp, re- 
clined, half sitting, half lying, on huge pillows of 
Shiraz silk, a female, whose beauty, in all the lan- 
guor of pain, rivetted even the ancient eye of the 
pious Rabbi. ‘The sufferer was young; but the 
flush that from time to time broke across her coun- 
tenance, and then left it to the paleness of the 
grave, showed that she was on the verge of the 
tomb. The Rabbi was famous for his knowledge 
of herbs and minerals, and he offered her some of 
those medicaments which he had found useful in 
arresting the progress of decay. ‘The dying beauty 


thanked him, and said in a faint voice that she had 
implored his coming, not to be cured of a disease 





10* 


which she knew to be fatal, but to disburden her 
mind of a secret which had already hung heavy on 
her, and which must extinguish her existence before 


/the morn. The Rabbi, on hearing this, besought 


her to make him the depositary of her sorrow, if 
he could serve her ; but if he could not, forbade her 
to tell him what might hang darkly on the memory 
of a man of Israel. “Iam the daughter,” said 
she, “of your friend the Rabbi Ben Bechai, whose 
memory be blessed, but the widow of a prince, the 
descendant of Ishmael. 


the desert. ‘They were desperately gained, bitterly 
enjoyed, and now they are repented of when it is 
too late.” As the lovely being spoke, her coun- 
tenance changed; she suddenly writhed and tossed 
with pain, and in her agony cried out words that 
pierced the holy man’s ears with terror. He cast 
his eyes on the ground, and prayed, and was 
strengthened. But when he looked up again, an 
extraordinary change had come upon the woman's 
countenance. Its paleness was gone, her cheeks 
were burning, her hollow eyes were darting strange 
light; her lips, which had been thin and faded as 
the falling leaf, were full, crimson, and quivering 
with wild passion and magic energy. The Rabbi 
could not believe that he saw the dying woman by 
whose side he had so lately knelt, in the fierce and 
bold, yet still beautiful creature, that now gazed 
full and fearless upon him. “You see me now,” 
said she, “ with surprise; but these are the common 
changes of my suffering. ‘The deadly disease that 
is sinking me to the dust, thus varies its torments 
hour by hour; but I must submit and suffer.”— 
The Rabbi knew by those words that the woman 
was tormented with an evil spirit. Upon this he 
sent for a famous unction, which had been handed 
down to him from his ancestor the Rabbi Joseph, 
who had been physician to King Herod the Great, 
and had exorcised the evil spirit out of the dying 
king. On its being brought, he anointed the fore- 
head of the woman, her eyes, and the tips of her 
fingers. He then made a fire of citron wood and 
cinnamon, and threw on it incense. As the smoke 
arose, he bowed her head gently over it, that she 
might imbibe the odour in her nostrils, which was 
an established way of expelling the evil spirit. 

The woman’s countenance now changed again: 
it was once more pale with pain, and she cried out 
in her torment; at length in strong agony she ut- 
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tered many words. But the Rabbi perceived, from 
her fixed eyes and motionless lips, that it was the 
spirit within her that spoke the words. It said, 
“ Why am I to be disturbed with anointings and 
incense ? Why am I to hear the sound of prayer, 
and be smitten with the voice of the holy? Look 
round the chamber. Is it not full of us and eur 
punishers ? 
avenging angels ? 
fire in their hands, and fill every wound they make 

with thrice distilled poison of the tree Asgard, that 

grows by the lake of fire? I was an Egyptian; 

five hundred years ago I lived at the Court of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. I longed for power, and I 

obtained it; I longed to possess the fairest daugh- 

ters ef the land, and I possessed them. I longed 

for riches, and I practised all evil to gain them. I 

was at length accused before the King of sorcery. 

I longed for revenge on my accuser, and I enjoyed 

my revenge. I stabbed him as he was sleeping in 

his chamber. The murder was known; I was 

forced to fly. But I first sent a present of perfumed 

cakes of Damascus to the mistress of the man who 

made the discovery : they feasted on them together, 

and together they died. ‘The ship in which I fled 
was overtaken by a storm. I was charged with 
having brought the anger of heaven on the vessel. 
I was seized, and about to be slain; I drove my 

dagger through the captain, sprang overboard, and 
reached the shore. From it, in triumphant revenge, 
I saw the ship and all the crew perish in the 
waters. I was now in the Great Desert of Africa; 
and was starving and scorched, until I lay down 
to die. But at the last moment an old man came 
from among the tombs, and offered me bread and 
water. I followed him to his dwelling in the 
tombs. He scoffed at my complaints of ill fortune, 
and swore to place me once again at the height of 
my wishes, if I would be ready at his call at the 
end of a hundred years. I could have then drunk 
fire and blood in my fury against mankind, and my 
thirst of possession. I swore to be his, and pre- 
pared to begin my hundred years of enjoyment. 

I returned to Egypt. I had been supposed to 
have sunk to the bottom of the waters with the 
wreck of the vessel. My countenance was no 
longer the same. No man remembered me. I 
began my career. I was full of wild ambition, 
eager desire, and matchless sagacity. I rapidly 
outstripped all rivalry. I rose to the first rank 
under the Ptrolemies. I enjoyed the delight of 
ruining every man who had formerly thwarted me. 
All Egypt rang with my fame. I had secret ene- 
mies, and strange rumours of the meavs of my 
perpetual success began to be spread. But I had 
spies every where; a whisper was repaid by death. 
A frown was revenged like an open accusation,— 
My name became a universal terror. But I had 
my followers and flatterers only the more. I 
trampled on mankind. I revelled at seeing the 
proud grovelling at my feet. I corrupted the lowly, 


I terrified the high, I bound the strong to my basest 
services. I was hated and cursed, but I was fear- 
ed. Daggers, poison, secret rage, and public abhor- 
rence, all were levelled against me; 1 encountered 
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over them all, I was the most successful, the most 
envied, and the most wretched of human beings.— 
But my passions at length changed their color; I 
had iost all sense of enjoyment, habit had worn its 


| sense away; the feast, rank, splendor, the adulation 


of the great, the beauty of woman, all had grown 
tasteless and wearisome. Life was withering. But 
I had a fierce enjoyment still, and one that grew 
keener with the advance of years I rejoiced in 
the degradation of my fellow men. I revelled in 
corrupting the mercenary, in haidening the fero- 
rious, in inflaming the vindictive, in stimulating the 
violent. I lived, too, in an evil time of the mo- 
narchy. Desperate excesses in the court were all 
but rivalled by furious vice in the people. ‘The old 
age of the Greek dynasty was a sinking of the soul 
and body of dominion together. ‘The deepest sen- 
suality, the wildest waste of public wealth, the 
meanest extortion, the most reckless tyranny, all 
that could fester the memory of a nation, were the 
daily crimes of the decaying court of the Ptolemies. 
I had come at the right time. Invested with power 
which made the monarch a cipher, I exulted in the 
coming ruin—I blinded the eyes of his voluptuous 
tyranny to its inevitable fate—I had but litue to do 
in urging it to new crime, but I did that little. I 
wove round it a web of temptation that the strength 
even of virtue could have scarcely broken, but into 
which the eager dissoluteness of the Egyptian court 
plunged as if it had been the most signal gift of 
fortune. I exulted in the prospect of my accom- 
plished task of precipitating a guilty palace and 
people into utter ruin; but in the fever of my 
exultation I had forgot that my time was measured. 
At a banquet in the King’s chamber I saw a guest 
whose face struck me as having been known to me 
at some remote period. He was the chieftian of 
one of the Bactrian tribes, who now came to offer 
compensation for some outrages of his wild horse- 
men on a calavan returning frem the Indus to 
Egypt. He was a man of marvellous age, the 
signs of which he bore in his visage, but of most 
singular sagacity. His reputation had gone forth 
ainong the people; and all the dealers in forbidden 
arts, the magi, the soothsayers, and the consulters 
of the dead, acknowledged their skill outdone by 
this exhausted and decrepit barbarian. ‘The first 
glance of his keen eye awoke me to strange and 
fearful remembrances, but his first word put an end 
to all doubt, and made me feel the agonies of de- 
spair, At the sound of his voice I recognised the 
old man of the tombs, and felt that the terrible time 
for his payment was come. It was true, I was to 
die—I was to sufler for the long banquet of life— 
I was to undergo the torture of the place of all 
torture—I was to suffer a hideous retribution for 
the days of my triumph. They had been many, but 
they now seemed to be but a moment, Days, 
months, years, were compressed into a thought, and 
1 groaned within my inmost soul at the frenzy which 


penalty to the uttermost. 

I flew from the royal chamber; my mind was 
a whirl of terror, shame, loathing, hatred, and re- 
morse. I seized my sword, and was about to 





them all, defied them all, challenged and triumphed 


plunge it into my-heart, and end a suspense more 
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stinging than despair, when I found my hand ar. 
rested, and, on turning, saw the visage of the Bac- 
trian. I indignantly attempted to wrest the sword 
from him, and drive it home to a heart burning 
with the poison of the soul. But he held it with a 
grasp to which my utmost strength was as a 
child’s ; I might as well have forced a rock from 
its base. He siniled, and said, «1 am Sammael; 
you should have known, that to resist me was as 
absurd as to expect pity from our race. I am one 
of the princes of evil—I reign over the south-east 
—I fill the Bactrian deserts with rapine, the Per- 
sian chambers with profligacy, and am now come 
to fling the fire-brands of civil war into this court 
of effeminate Asiatics, savage Africans, and treach- 
erous Greeks, The work was nearly done without 
me; but Sammael must not let the wickedness of 
man triumph alone. He tempts, ensnares, betrays, 
and he must have his reward like mankind. ‘This 
kingdom will soon be a deluge of blood where it is 
not a deluge of conflagration, and a deluge of con- 
flagration where it is not a deluge of blood.” As 
he spoke his countenanee grew fiery, his voice be- 
came awful, and I fell at his feet without the power 
to struggle or to speak. He was on the point of 
plunging me through the crust of the earth ten thou- 
sand times ten thousand fathoms deep, below the 
roots of the ocean, to abide in the region of rack 
and flame. He had already lifted his heel to tram- 
ple me down. But he paused, and uttered a groan. 
I saw a burst of light that covered him from the 
head to the foot, and in which he writhed as if it 
had been a robe of venom. I looked up and saw 
a giant shape, one of the sons of Paradise who 
watch over the children of Israel, standing before 
the evil King. ‘They fought for me with lances 
bright and swift as flashes of lightning. But Sam- 
mael was overthrown. He sprang from the ground, 
and cursing, spread his wings and flew up into a 
passing thunder-cloud. ‘The son of Paradise still 
stood over me with a countenance of wrath, and 
said, “Child of guilt, why shall not vengeance be 
wrought upon the guilty? Why shall not the sub- 
ject of the evil one be stricken with his punishment, 
and be chained on the burning rocks of his dun- 
geon, that are deep as the centre of the earth, and 
wide as its surface spread out ten thousand times ?” 
I clasped his knees, and bathed them with tears; I 
groaned, and beat my bosom in the terrors of in- 
stant death. The bright vision still held the blow 
suspended, and saying, «that I had been preserved 
from ruin only by being the descendant of an Is- 
raelitish mother, but that my life had earned punish- 
ment, which must be undergone ;” as he spoke the 
words, he laid his hand upon my forehead with a 
weight which seemed to crush my brain. 

I shrank and sprang away in fear. I rushed 
wildly through the palace, through the streets, 
through the highways. I felt myself moving with 
a vigor of limb, and savage swiftness, that astonish. 
ed me, On the way I overtook a troop of Alex- 
andrian merchants going toward the desert of the 
Pentapolis. I felt a strange instinct to rush among 
them—I was hungry and parched with thirst. I 
sprang among a group who had sat down beside 
one of the wells that border the sands, They all 





| rose up at my sight with a hideous outcry. Some 


fled, some threw themselves down behind the shel- 
ter of the thickets, but some seized their swords 
and lances, and stood to defend themselves. I 
glowed with unaccountable rage! The sight of their 
defiance doubly inflamed me, the very gleam of 
their steel seemed to me the last insult, and I rush- 
ed forward to make them repent of their temerity. 
At the same instant I felt a sudden thrill of pain ; 
a spear, thrown by a powerful hand, was quivering 
in my side. I bounded resistlessly on my assailant, 
and in another moment saw him lying in horrid 
mutilation at my feet. The rest instantly lost all 
courage at the sight, and, flinging down their wea- 
pons, scattered in all directions, érying for help. 
But those dastards were not worth pursuit. The 
well was before me, I was burning with thirst and 
fatigue, and I stooped down to drink of its pure 
and smooth water. What was my astonishment 
when I saw a lion stooping in the mirror of the 
well! I distinctly saw the shaggy mane, the huge 
bloodshot eyes, the rough and rapidly moving lips, 
the pointed tusks, and all red with recent gore. I 
shrank in strange perturbation. I returned to the 
well again, stooped to drink, and again saw the 
same furious monster stoop to its ealm, blue mirror. 
A horrid thought crossed my mind. I had known 
the old doctrine of the Egyptians and Asiatics, 
which denounced punishment in the shape of brutes 
to the guilty dead. Had I shared this hideous 
punishment? I again gave a glance at the water. 


| The sight was now conviction. I no longer won- 
_ dered at the wild outery of the caravan, at the 


hurried defence, at the strange flight, at the fero- 
cious joy with which I tore down my enemy, and 
trampled and rent him till he had lost all semblance 
of man. ‘The punishment had come upon me. My 
fated spirit had left its human body, and had entered 
into the shape of the savage inhabitant of the wil- 
derness. The thought was one of indescribable 
horror. I bounded away with furious speed, I tore 
up the sands, I darted my fangs into my own flesh, 
and sought for some respite from hideous thought 
in the violence of bodily pain. I flew along the 
limitless plains of the desert, from night till morn- 
ing, and from morning till night, in hope to exhaust 
bitter memory by fatigue; all was in vain. I lay 
down to die, but the vast strength of my frame was 
proof against fatigue. 

I rushed from hill to valley with the speed of 
the whirlwind, and still I was but the terror of the 
wilderness, all whose tenants flew before me. I 
sought the verge of the little villages, where the 
natives hide their heads from the scorching sun and 
the deadly dews. I sought them, to perish by their 
arrows and lances. I was often wounded; I often 
carried away with me their barbed iron in my flesh. 
I often writhed in the agony of poisoned wounds. 
Still I lived. My life was the solitary existence of 
the wild beast. I hunted down the antelope, the 
boar, and the goat, and gorged upon their blood.— 
I then slept, until hunger, or the cry of the hunter, 
roused me once more, to commence the same ca- 
reer of flight, pursuit, watching, and wounds. This 
lite was hideous. With the savage instincts of the 
wild beast, I retained the bitter recollections of my 
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earlier nature, and every hour was felt with the 
keenness of a punishment allotted by a Judge too 
powerful to be questioned, and too stern to be pro- 
pitiated. How long I endured this state of evil, I 
had no means of knowing. I had lost the human 
faculty of measuring the flight of time. I howled 
in rage at the light of the moon as I roamed 
through the wilderness; I shrank from the broad 
blaze of the sun, which at once parched my blood 
and warned my prey of my approach; I felt the 
tempests of the furious season which drove all the 
feebler animals from the face of the land to hide in 
caves and woods. I felt the renewed fires of the 
season when the sun broke through his clouds once 
more, and the earth, refreshed with the rains, began 
10 be withered like the weed in the furnace. But, 
for all other purposes, the moon and the sun rose 
alike to my mind, embodied as it was in the brute, 
and sharing the narrowness and obscurity of the 
animal intellect. Months and years passed unnoted. 
In the remnant of understanding that was left to 
me in vengeance, I labored in vain to recount the 
periods of my savage suffering ; but the periods of 
my human guilt were, by some strange visitation of 
wrath, always and instantly ready at my call, I 
there saw my whole career with a distinctness 
which seemed beyond all human memory. I lived 
over every hour, every thought, every passion, every 
pang. Then the instincts of my degraded state 
would seize me again; I was again the devourer, 
the insatiate drinker of blood, the terror of the 
African, the ravager of the sheepfold, the monarch 
of the forest. But my life of horror seemed at 
length to approach its limits; I felt the gradual ap- 
proach of decay. My eyes, once keen as the 
lightning, could no longer discern the prey on the 
edge of the horizon; my massive strength grew 
weary; my limbs, the perfection of muscular 
strength and activity, became ponderous, and bore 
me no longer with the lightness that had given the 
swiftest gazelle to my grasp. I shrank within my 
cavern, and was to be roused only by the hunger 
which I bore long after it had begun to gnaw me. 
One day I dragged out my tardy limbs, urged by 
famine, to seize upon the buffaloes of a tribe passing 
across the desert. I sprang upon the leader of the 
herd, and had already dragged it to the earth, when 
the chieftian of the tribe rushed forward with his 
lance, and uttering a loud outery, I turned from the 
fallen buffalo to attack the hunter, But in that 
glance I saw an aspect which I remembered after 
the lapse of so many years of misery. ‘The coun- 
tenance of the being who had crushed me out of 
human nature was before me. I felt the powerful 
pressure; a pang new to me, a sting of human 
feeling, pierced through my frame. I dared not 
rush upon this strange avenger—I cowered in the 
dust—I would have licked his feet. My fury, my 
appetite or carnage, my ruthless delight in rending 
and devouring the helpless creatures of the wilder- 
ness, had passed away. I doubly loathed my de- 
gradation, and if I could have uttered a human 
voice, I should at this moment have implored the 
being before me to plunge his spear into my brain, 
and extinguish all consciousness at once. As the 


thought arose, I looked on him once more; he was 
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no longer the African; he wore the grandeur and 
fearful majesty of Azrael—I knew the angel of 
Judgment. Again he laid his grasp upon my front, 
Again I felt it like the weight of a thunderbolt. [| 
bounded in agony from the plain, fell at his feer, 
and tie sky, the earth, and the avenger, disappeared 
from my eyes, 

When life returned to me again, I found that I 
was rushing forward with vast speed, but it was no 
longer the bound and spring of my sinewy limbs; I 
felt too, that I was no longer treading the sands 
that had so long burned under my feet. I was 
tossed by winds; I was drenched with heavy mois. 
ture; I saw at intervals a strong glare of light 
bursting on me, and then suddenly obscured. My 
senses gradually cleared, and I became conscious 
that my being had undergone a new change. [| 
glanced at my limbs, and saw them covered with 
plumage; but the talons were still there. I still 
felt the fierce eagerness for blood, the instinctive 
desire of destroying life, the eagerness of pursuit, 
the savage spirit of loneliness. Still I was the 
sullen king of the forest; in every impulse of my 
spirit I rushed on. As far as my eye could gaze, 
and it now possessed a power of vision which 
seemed to give me the command of the earth, I 
saw clouds rolling in huge piles as white as snow, 
and wilder than the surges of an uproused sea. I 
saw the marble pinnacles of mountains piercing 
through the vapoury ocean like the points of lances; 
I saw the whole majesty of the kingdom of the air, 
with all its splendor of coloring, its gathering tem- 
pests, its boundless reservoirs of the rain, its fiery 
forges of the thunder. Still I rushed on, sustained 
by unconscious power, and filled with a fierce joy 
in my new strength. As I accidentally passed over 
a broad expanse of vapor, which lay calm and 
smooth under the meridian beams, I looked down- 
wards, ‘The speed of my shadow as it swept across 
the cloud, first caught my eye. But I was in an. 
other moment struck with still keener astonishment 
at the shape which: fell there. It bore the complete 
outline of an eagle; I saw the broad wings, the 
strong form, the beak and head framed for rapine; 
the destruction of prey was in every movement.— 
The truth flashed on me. My spirit had transmi- 
grated into the king of the feathered race. My 
first sensations were of the deepest melancholy. I 
was to be a prisoner once more in the form of an 
inferior nature. I was still to be exiled from the 
communion of man. I was, for years or ages, to 
be a fierce and blood-devouring creature, the dweller 
among mountains and precipices, pursued by man, a 
terror to all the beings of its nature, stern, solitary, 
hated, and miserable. Yet 1 had glimpses of con- 
solation. ‘Though retaining the ruthless impulses 
of my forest state, I felt that my lot was now soft- 
ened, that my fate was cast in a mould of higher 
capabilities of enjoyment, that I was safer from the 
incessant fears of pursuit, from the famine, the 
thirst, the wounds, and the inclemency of the liie 
of the wilderness. I felt still a higher alleviation 0 
my destiny in the sense that the very enjoyments, 
few and lonely as they were, which were added to 
my existence, were proof that my captivity was not 
to be for ever. The recollections of my human 
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career still mingled with the keen and brute im- 
pulses of my present being ; but they were no longer 
the scorpion scourges that had once tortured me. 
I remembered with what eager longing I had often 
looked upen the clear heavens of Egypt, and envied 
every bird that I saw soaring in the sunshine. I 
remembered how often, in even the most successful 
hours of my ambition, I had wished to exchange 
existence with the ibis that I had seen sportiug 
over the banks of the Nile, and then spreading his 
speckled wings, and floating onward to the Thebais, 
at a height inaccessible to the arrow. How often 
had I gazed at the eagles which I started at the 
head of my hunting train from the country of the 
Cataracts, and while I watched their flight into the 
highest region of the blue and lovely atmosphere, 
saw their plumage turned to gold and purple, as 
they rose through the colered light of the clouds, 
or poised themselves in the full radiance of the 
sunbeams! ‘This delight was now fully within my 
possession, and I enjoyed it to the full. ‘The mere 
faculty of motion is an indulgence; but to possess 
it without restraint, to have unlimited space before 
me for its exercise, and to traverse it without an 


exertion; to be able to speed with a swiftness sur- | 


passing all human rapidity, to speed through a 
world, and to speed with the simple wave of a wing, 
was a new sense, a source of pleasure that alone 
might almost have soothed my calamity. The 
beauty of nature, the grandeur of the elemental 
changes, the contrasted majesty of the mountains 
with the living and crowded luxuriance of the 
plains below, were perpetually before my eye; and 
tardily as they impressed themselves on my spirit, 
and often as they were degraded and darkened by 
the necessities of my animal nature, they still made 
their impression. My better mind was beginning 
to revive. At length, one day as I lay on my 
poised pinions, basking in the sun, and wondering 
at the tloed of radiance that from his orb illumined 
earth and heaven, I lamented with almost the keen- 
ness of human regret, that I was destitute of the 
organs to make known to man the magnificence of 
the powers of creation, thus seen nigh, cloudless, 
and serene. In this contemplation I had forgotten 
that a tempest had been gathering in the horizon.— 
It had rapidly advanced toward me. It enwrapped 
me before I had time to spread my pinions and 
escape trom its overwhelming ruin. When I made 
the attempt, it was too late. I saw nothing before, 
below, or above me, but rolling volumes of vapor, 
which confused my vision and clogged my wings. 
Lightning began to shoot through the depths of 
the world of cloud. As I still struggled fiercely to 
extricate myself, I saw a shape standing in the 
heart of the storm. I knew the countenance. It 
was Azrael; still awful, but with its earlier indig- 
nation gone. My strength sank and withered be- 
fore him. My powerful pinion flagged. I waited 
the blow. It was mercy. I saw him stretch forth 
the fatal hand again, The lightning burst round 
me. J was enveloped in a whirlwind of fire, felt 
one wild pang, and felt no more. 

I awoke in the midst of a chamber filled with 
a crowd of wild-looking men and women, who, on 
seeing me open my eyes, could not suppress their 


| wonder and joy. They danced about the chamber 
| with all the gesticulations of barbarian delight. As 
I gazed round with some hope or fear of seeing the 
_mighty angel who had smote me, my gesture was 
| mistaken for a desire to breathe the open air. I 
_ was carried toward a large casement, from which a 
view of the country spread before me. I was in- 
_ stantly, and for the first time, now sensible that an- 
| other change had come upon me. Where were 
_ the vast volume of clouds, on which I had floated 
in such supreme command? Where were the glit- 
| tering pinnacles of the mountains, on whieh I had 
_ for so many years looked down from a height that 
|made them dwindle into spear heads and arrow 
| points? Where was that broad and golden splen- 
dor of the sun, on which I had for so many thou- 
| sand days gazed, as if I drank new life from the 
‘lustre? I now saw before me only a deep and 
, gloomy ravine, feathered with pines, and filled with 
a torrent that bounded from the marble summit of 
| the precipice. The tops of the hills seemed to 
| pierce the heavens, but they were a sheet of sullen 
_ forest; the sun was shut out, and but for a golden 
_ line that touched the ridge, I should have forgotten 
that he had an existence. I had left the region of 
lights and glories; I was now a wingless, powerless, 
earth.fixed thing, a helpless exile from the azure pro- 
vinces of the sky. What I had become, I toiled 
in vain to discover. I was changed; I knew no 
more; my faculties still retained the impressions 
made on them by long habit ; and I felt myself in- 
voluntarily attempting to spring forward, and launch 


/ again upon the bosom of the air. But I was at 


length to be fully acquainted with the truth. 

As the evening came on, I heard signals of 
horns and wild cries, the sounds of many voices 
roused me, and soon after, the women whom I had 
seen before, rushed into the chamber, bringing a 
variety of ornaments and robes, which they put on 
me. A mirror which one of them held to my face, 
when all was completed, showed me that I had 
transmigrated into. tne form of a young female. I 
was now the daughter of a Circassian chieftain — 
The being whose form I now possessed had been 
memorable for her beauty, was accordingly looked 
upon as a treasure by her parents, and destined to 
be sold to the most extravagant purchaser. But 
envy exists even in the mountains of Circassia ; and 
a dose of opium, administered by a rival beauty, 
had suddenly extinguished a bargain, which had 
been already far advanced, with an envoy from the 
royal harem of Persia. My parents were inconso- 
lable, and they had torn their garments, and vowed 
revenge over me for three days. On this evening 
the horsemen of the whole tribe were to have as- 
sembled for an incursion upon the tribe of my suc- 
cessful rival, and to have avenged my death by 
general extermination. While all was in suspense, 
the light had come into the eyes of the dead beauty, 
the color had dawned on her cheeks, her lips had 
moved; and her parents, in exultation at the hope 
of renewing their bargain, had at once given a 
general feast to their kinsmen, loaded me with 
their family ornaments, and invited the Persian to 





renew his purchase, and carry me without delay be- 


yond the chance of future doses of opium. 
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The Persian came in full gallop, and approved 
of me for the possession of his long-bearded lord ; 
my parents embraced me, wept over me, protested 
that I was the light of their eyes, and sold me with- 
out the slightest ceremony. That night I was 
packed up like a bale of Curdistan cloth, was flung 
on a horse, and carried far from the mountains of 
Circassia, 

At the Persian court I lived sumptuously, and 
in perpetual terror; I ate off dishes of gold, and 
slept on beds fringed with pearl, yet I envied the 
slave who swept the chamber. Every thing round 
me was distrust, discontent, and treachery. My 
Persian lord was devoted to me for a month; and 
at the end of that time, I learned from an old fe- 
male slave, that I was to be poisoned, as my place 
was to be supplied by a new favorite, and it was 
contrary to the dignity of the court that I should 
be sold to a subject. My old friend further told 
me, that the poison was to be administered in a 
pomegranate that night at supper, and mentioned 
by what mark I was to know the fatal fruit. On 
that night there was a banquet in the harem, the 
Monarch was beyond all custom courteous, and he 
repeatedly invited me to drink perfumed liquors, as 
the highest token of his regard, from his own table. 
At length, in a sportive tone, he ordered a dish of 
pomegranates from his favorite garden to be divided 
among the fairest of the fair of the harem. My 
heart sank within me, as I heard the sentence of 
death. But I became only the more vigilant. ‘The 
dish was brought. The fruits were flung by the 
Monarch to his delighted guests; till at last but 
two remained. One of them, I saw, was the 
marked one. To have refused it, would have ar- 
gued detection of the treachery, and must have 
been followed by certain death. At the moment 
when his hand touched it, I exclaimed that a scor- 
pion had stung me, and fell on the floor in agony! 
This produced a momentary confusion. The Mo- 
narch dropped the fruit from his hand, and turned 
to summon assistance. Quick as the love of life 
could urge me, I darted toward the table, and 
changed the places of the two pomegranates, ‘The 
confusion soon subsided, and I received from the 
hand of the Sofi the one which was now next to 
his royal touch, I bowed to the ground in grati- 
tude, and tasted the fruit, which I praised as the 
most exquisite of all productions of the earth, ‘The 
Monarch, satisfied with his performance, now put 
the remaining one to his lips. I saw the royal epi- 
cure devour it to the last morsel, and observed the 
process without the least compunction ; he enjoyed 
it prodigiously. In the consciousness that he would 
not enjoy it long, I packed up every jewel and coin 
I could gather in my chamber the moment I left 
the banquet, desiring the old slave to bring me the 
earliest intelligence of the catastrophe. My labors 
were scarcely completed, when an uproar in the 
palace told me that my pomegranate was effectual. 
The old slave came flying in immediately after, 
saying that the physicians of the city had been 
ordered to come to the Sofi’s chamber ; that he was 
in agony, and that there were strong “ suspicions 
of his having been poisoned!” The old Nubian 

laughed excessively as she communicated her intel- 
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ligence, and at the same time recommended my 
taking advantage of the tumult to escape. I lost 
no time, and we fled together. 

But as I passed the windows of the royal cham. 
ber, I could not resist the impulse to see how his 
supper succeeded with him. Climbing on my old 
companion’s shoulders, I looked in. He was sur. 
rounded by a crowd of physicians of all ranks and 
races, Jews and infidels, al! offering their nostrums; 
and all answered by the most furious threats, that 
unless they recovered him before the night was 
over, the dawn should see every one of them with- 
out his head. He then raved at his own blunder, 
which he appeared to have found out in all points, 
and cursed the hour when he ate pomegranates for 
supper, and was outwitted by a woman, He then 
rolled in agony. I left him yelling, and heard him, 
long after I had reached the boundaries of the 
harem garden. He died before he had time to cut 
off the physician’s heads. Before dawn he was 
with his forefathers. 

Through what changes of life I now ran, I re. 
member but little more. All is confused before my 
eyes. I became the captive of a Bedoueen, fed his 
camels, moved the jealousy of the daughter of a 
neighboring rebber, was carried off by his wild 
riders in consequence, and left to perish in the 
heart of the Hedjaz. From this horrible fate I was 
rescued, after days ef wandering and famine, by a 
caravan which had lost its way, and by straying out 
of the right road, came to make prize of me. The 
conductor of the escort seized me as his property, 
fed me until I was in due fulness for the slave mar- 
ket at Astrachan, and sold me to a travelling In- 
dian dealer in Angora goat’s hair and women. | 
was hurried to the borders of the Ganges, and con- 
signed to the court of a mighty sovereign, black as 
ebony, and with the strongest resemblance to an 
overgrown babboon. I was next the Sultana of a 
Rajahpoot. I was then the water-carrier of a Tur- 
coman horse-stealer; I was the slave of a Roman 
matron at Constantinople, who famished and flog- 
ged me to make me a convert, and when I at last 
owned the conversion, famished and flogged me to 
keep me to my duty. She died, and I was free 
from the scourge, the temple, and the dungeon. 1 
have but one confession more to make, Can the 
ear of the holy son of Jeposhaphat, the wisest o! 
the wise, listen to the compacts of the tempter ?”— 
The fair speaker paused; the Rabbi shrank at the 
words, But the dying penitent before him was no 
longer an object of either temptation or terror. He 
pressed his hands upon his bosom, bowed his head, 
and listened. 

The fainting beauty smiled, and taking from her 
locks a rich jewel, placed it on the hand of her 
hearer. “My story is at an end,” said she. “I 
had but one trial yet to undergo. The King of the 
Spirits of Evil urged me to deliver myself over to 
him. He promised me instant liberty, the breaking 
of my earthly chain, the elevation into the highest 
rank of earth, the enjoyment of riches beyond the 
treasures of kings. The Temptation was powe!- 
ful; the wealth which you now see round me, was 
brought by hands that might have controlled the 





elements, but I had learned to resist all that dazzled 
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the eye. Ambition was not for my sex, yet I might 
have at this hour ranked at the head of the race 
of woman; a spell was within my power, by the 
simple uttering of which, I might have sat on a 
throne, the noblest throne at this hour upon earth. 
This, too, I resisted. But the more overwhelming 
temptation was at hand; the King of Evil stood 
before me in a garb of splendor inexpressible, and 
oftered to make me the possessor of all the secrets 
of magic. He raised upon the earth visions of the 
most bewitching beauty; he filled these halls with 
shapes of the most dazzling brightness; he touched 
my eyes, and I saw the secrets of other worlds, the 
people of the stars, the grandeur of the mighty re- 
gions that spread above this cloudy dwelling and 
prison of man. The temptation was beyond all 
resistance, I was on the point of yielding, when I 
saw the Spirit of Evil suddenly writhe as if an 
arrow had shot through him; his brightness instant- 
ly grew dim, his strength withered, and even while 
I gazed, he sank into the earth. Where he had 
stood, I saw nothing but a foot-print, marked as if 
the soil had borne fire; but another form arose. I 
knew Azrael; his countenance had now lost all its 
terrors, He told me that my trials were come 
to their conclusion, ‘That guilty as I was, my 
last allegiance to the tempter was broken; that 
the decree had gone forth for my release, and 
that this night I was to inhabit a form of clay 
no more.” ‘The Rabbi listened in holy fear to 
the language of the wearied spirit, and for a 
while was absorbed in supplication. He then re. 
peated the prayers for the dying hours of the 
daughters of Israel. 

“It was for this that I summoned you, son of 
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soothe my last hour on earth with the sounds of 
holy things, and to fill my dying ear with the wis- 
dom of our fathers. So shall my chain be gently 
divided, and the hand of the angel of death lead me 
through the valley of darkness, without treading on 
the thorns of pain.” The Rabbi knelt, and prayed 
more fervently. But he was roused by the deep 
sigh of the sufferer. « Now, pray for me no longer,” 
were her words ; “ pray for the peace of Jerusalem.” 
The Rabbi prayed for the restoration of Zion. As 
his prayer arose, he heard it echoed by voices of 
sweetness that sank into his soul. He looked upon 
the couch; the sufferer was dead; but the struggle 
of death had not disturbed a feature. She lay still 
lovely, and he knew that the fetter of the spirit had 
been loosed for ever, and that the trial had been 
ended in mercy. He rose to call the attendants to 
watch by the dead, but the halls were empty. He 
then turned to the porch, and pondering on the 
ways of destiny, set his face in awe and sorrow to- 
ward his own house. He looked back once more, 
but where was the porch through which he had so 
lately passed? Where was the stately mansion 
itself? All before the eye was the dim and yellow 
expanse of weeds that covers the foot of Hebron.— 
He looked around him—he saw but the heathy 
sides of the hill, with the city on its brow; he 
looked below him—he saw but the endless range of 
fertile plain that is lost in the desert; above him, 
all was the blue glory of midnight. The palace 
was air. Had he been ina trance? Had he seen 
a vision? Had a warning been given to him in a 
dream? Who knoweth? But is it not recorded 
in the book of the house of Jehoshaphat ; who shall 
tell? Go, thou who readest, and learn wisdom.— 





Jehoshaphat,” said the sinking form. “It was to 
February, 1840. 


Are not all things dust and air ? 7: 
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lank! low in the hammock the trampling of men, : 

The bay of the bloodhound—again and again! | 

The dropping of death-shots now quick and then | 
slow, 

And wilder and nearer the shouts of the foe! 


Back !—back to your coverts,—lo! down the ravine, 

Their banners are flashing half hid through the green ; 

Though their numbers are more than the leaves of the 
vale, 

We ‘ll sweep them before us, like leaves in a gale. 


They see us—they halt—with a shout they are here, 
Oh! where is the craven that trembles with fear? 


Montrose, Pa. February, 1840. 





With our hammocks around us the world we ‘ll defy— 
They ’ve sought us, they ’ve found us—but only to die. 


Like a storm from the mountains they sweep tothe fight, 

Like a cliff in the valley we ‘Il shiver their might,— 

The green turf beneath was our forefathers’ sod, 

We 'll strike for their graves, for our homes, and our 
God! 


Let the foeman come on,—we shall turn not, nor flee, 

We will conquer or perish, and perish still free,— 

Though our homes may be theirs, they shall carve on our 
graves, 

‘“Too few to be freemen, too proud to be slaves.” 


A, A. L. 
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THE VETERAN’S TALE. 


A STORY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


“If not for love of me be given 
Thus much, then, for the love of heaven,”— Siege of Corinth. 


At the commencement of the revolutionary | traits, however, which the eye of friendship could 
contest, I obtained the rank of captain in a’ discover were an impatience of control, and a 
regiment raised in my native district simultaneously | daring impetuosity of temperament which threatened 
with the elevation of my friend Charles Marshall, to | to produce unhappy collisions in the busy world he 
the supreme command; but as he had scarcely was about to enter. A similarity of tastes had 
attained his twenty-fifth year, his advancement gave produced a friendship of the closest nature between 
so much umbrage to older competitors for that | us. We studied, eat, slept together whilst boys, and 
honor that many of them declined to serve in a | when the strength of manhood began to develope 
subordinate capacity, and tendered their resignations | itself, and our affections took a wider range in our 
to the commander in chief. Anxious to dissipate intercourse with the world, we still clung together. 
any dissatisfaction which had occurred, the young But an attachment of a more tender nature existed 
colonel was on the point of resigning his com- between my friend and Ellen Wilson, the pride of 
mission, and serving as a volunteer in the ranks, | our village, and as lovely a being as the most 
when an order for the immediate presence of our | fastidious taste could imagine. Beautiful, endowed 
regiment at the head quarters of General P » with accomplishments naore solid than brilliant, of 
frustrated his intention, and placed him at once ina a sensible heart, and sound understanding, aud 
situation to test his abilities. I will not detail the | above all possessed of that practical piety, which 
dangers passed, the hair breadth escapes—our | clothes the female character in its brightest garb, 
hopes disappointed and success sometimes realised— | and renders the impress of the Deity more distinctly 
suffice it to say, that after a series of services, in | legible upon the fairest portion of his creation, it 
which Marshall so highly distinguished himself as will not appear surprising that she excelled in those 
to be raised to the rank of a Brigadier, we fell | useful qualifications, which are so rarely to be 
back and occupied a strong position in the imme- found among the daughters of the day. 
diate neighborhood of my native village. There’ At an early age she had been left an orphan, 
was much in the character of my superior which I| with searcely a surviving relative beside her 
admired. He was the only son of a respectable | mother. Their fortune was small, and many an 
planter, who by a long course of industry and | anxious fear for her darling child, in case her only 
economy had acquired a considerable property, and | parent should be removed, had that mother enter- 
his whole soul was bent on the aggrandizement of | tained. What a load then was taken from her 
his son. Nor. was affection ever bestowed ona mind at the mutual attachment of her child and the 
more deserving object. High minded—generous— | wealthy Marshall, A day not far distant had been 
open hearted—accessible to all—the centre and fixed on for their union, when the storm of war 
attraction of his circle—endowed with the highest which burst on this devoted land, called him from 
attainments, as well as personal attractions, I had | the rosy bowers of love to face the dangers of the 
often thought him the beau-ideal of those chivalrous“ flood and field.’ It was after making our first 
heroes described by the romances of the dark ages. successful effort in arms, and while in the 
He was indeed not exempt from some of the worst | occupancy of the fort of S——, as already inti- 
passions common to our nature—you might at mated, that the last sickness and death of Mrs. 
times detect in his lofty bearing the germs of an | Wilson occurred, which led to the catastrophe o! 
overweening pride, which had not as yet acquired | the following narrative. 
such an ascendancy as to materially lessen his| It was I well recollect one gloomy evening i? 
habitual condescension. Nor could it escape | the month of October, that the officers of our 
observation that the deference with which he | brigade not on duty, had collected in the guaid 
expected to be treated arose from a vain estimate ' room of the old building, which served as the 
of his own acquirements. The most objectionable temporary quarters of our chief ard a few of his 
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intimate officers. A huge fire piled on the ample 
hearth threw forth its cheering influence and 
served to dispel the gloom which seemed to pervade 
the assembly. Some were engaged at chess; 
others stretched on the rude benches which lined 
the wall, were discoursing on the chances of 
success in the contest we were engaged in; while a 
few of the more mercurial of the group, occasionally 
gave vent to that boisterous hilarity which no 
danger can damp in the buoyant spirit of youth. 
An unaccountable weight preyed upon my spirits. I 
sat absorbed for several hours in a state of complete 
unconsciousness, when my reveries were broken in 
upon by the quick clatter of a horse’s foot, and the 
entrance in a few moments of a trooper covered 
with mud and drenched with the rain which had 
been falling heavily for some time previous, He 
bore dispatches from the general in chief to our 
commander, to whom he required to be instantly 
presented. I had not until this moment perceived 
that Marshall had been absent from our society the 
entire evening, but felt no uneasiness on that 
account. Knowing that it was his constant 
custom to visit every point of his command at the 
close of day, I seized my hat and rushed from the 
house, anxious to inform him of the unexpected 
messenger, I visited every post. I searched 
every quarter of the encampment without success. 
My fears increased when I returned to the house, 
where I found the group of officers interrogating 
his servant, who could not give any satisfaction 
respecting him, save that his horse was absent from 
the usual place. Our second in command instantly 
broke open the despatch, which was foitnd to be 
an order for the immediate movement of our troops 
with the utmost celerity to a specified point by 
break of day, in order to counteract the intended 
junction of a fresh body of troops, just arrived from 
the mother country, with the main body of the 
enemy. ‘The hurry, bustle, and confusion incident 
to so sudden a movement, left me little time to 
consider the consequences which would result to 
my friend from this seeming neglect of duty. I 
expected every moment to see him join us ere we 
took up the line of march, but this hope fled from 
my bosom as the night advanced and we rapidly 
neared our point of destination. I revolved over 
in my mind every possible cause which might 
induce him to take such a step without any 
satisfactory result. I could not disguise the terrible 
reflection that his honor and fidelity were jeopardised 
—that however innocent and imperative were the 
motives which impelled his conduct, a gross and 
perhaps fatal dereliction of his duty had occurred, in 
abandoning his command in a period of difficulty 
and danger, without having taken precautionary 
measures to meet any emergency which might 
happen during his abscence. But the longest 
period will have an end, and after a night of 
incredible labor and toil, which fully sustained the 
former reputation of our soldiers, I beheld for the 
first time in my life the approach of day with a 
feeling of disgust and disappointment. 

We were just emerging from the thick pine 
forest, through which we had been heavily toiling, 
when the first rays of the rising sun were seen red- 


ll 


| dening the eastern horizon. To the south lay 
, Crowley Hill, its base buried in the sea-like mist 
that covered the plain, and its peak above rising 
! sharp and chiselled against the morning sky. The 
| whole surface of the plain and valley was wrapped 
in a mantle of white mist, covering every thing 
from our sight, so that it was impossible yet to dis- 
cern whether the new reinforcements of the enemy 
had effected a junction with the main body, now 
| lying posted, according to our scouts a few miles 
back of Crowley Hill. We judged, however, that 
the rapidity of our march had outstripped the foe, 
and our leader instantly determined on taking up a 
position on the face of the hill, The order had 
scarcely been given, and a company or two 
detached to the left to reach the hill by another 
road, than sounds were heard in the gloom, and 
instantaneously a sharp rattle of musketry in that 
direction, betokened that our comrades had fallen 
in with the foe. Rising in his stirrups our com- 
mander shouted, 

« Advance, soldiers, we have them in flank,” and 
rapidly forming, our brave troops with a cheer 
rushed to the attack. At that moment the sun 
penetrated the fog, it wreathed slowly away, and we 
beheld the flank of the British within a hundred 
yards, while at-the same time the continued roll of 
musketry announced that our companions were 
attacking them in front. The charge was irresisti- 
ble. Though superior to us in numbers a panic 
seized upon them at once, they broke in every 
direction, and throwing away their arms fled 
madly from the scene of action. Our men, cheer. 
ing as they advanced, rushed on in unbroken 
column, and the two detachments united their 
forces amid deafening shouts on the field of battle. 
It was a glorious action, and not only prevented 
the junction of the reinforcement with the foe, but 
drove them back again toward the coast, It was 
in the very moment of victory that I perceived the 
object of my soligitude gallop furiously along the 
line and stop among the crowd of officers that 
surrounded our chief. After a few minutes oon- 
ference I perceived him take the direction of the 
camp accompanied by an aid—and my expectations 
of his arrest were realised by the general himself 
informing us that under present circumstances he 
would not be justified in the eyes of the army ar the 
country in permitting him to resume his command ; 
but on the expiration of our present service, an 
opportunity would be afforded him of making that 
defence, which he regretted, appeared so necessary 
to his exculpation, An interval of a day or two 
from the period of his arrest, we made a retro. 
gade march to occupy our old quarters, It was 
there I was met by a letter from Charles explana- 
tory of his conduct on this unhappy occasion. On 
the evening of his disappearance he had visited 
the outposts as usual, and in the progress of his 
scrutiny was met by a messenger from his beloved 
Ellen, who besought him on the instant to hasten 
to M » to receive the last embrace of her 
mother then expiring, and who anxiously demanded 
that this, her final request, might be complied with. 
Only listening to the dictates of his own impetuous 








feelings, he proceeded on the instant to M. / 
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when the protracted sufferings of the invalid, and 
the disconsolate situation of Ellen caused a delay 
which he expected would be only momentary. 
« Fate,” he wrote, “has been against me, and I 
must submit. On the issue of the court-martial 
now in convention on my case depends all my hopes 
of future happiness—but I cannot pursue the theme 
—let me know the event personally.” This 
unhappy result I had to communicate in a few days 
afterward. His judges had condemned him to a 
suspension of any command in the service of his 
country for one year, at the same time qualifying 
their verdict with an eulogium on his previous 
services, which had been the cause of their placing 
on him so lenient a punishment. He received his 
fiat with a calmness that astonished me, from the 
restless and feverish anxiety which he previously 
exhibited,—and with a degree of liveliness which 
could not well conceal the bursting heart beneath, 
he flung himself upon his horse, and set forward to 
bury, as he expressed himself, his hopes of ambition 
and usefulness in the solitude of his paternal estate. 
A cheerless and gloomy waste now seemed spread 
before me—I felt no longer moved by the same 
spirit of emulation which before characterised me. 
A lethargic indolence pervaded my soul and 
paralyzed all the active energies of my nature. 
From this state of inaction I was one evening 
aroused by the receipt of the following billet. 


“Circumstances of the most momentous nature to 
your friend C. M. demand your instant attention here 
—delay not a moment if within the bounds of your duty 
to comply. ELLen WILson.” 


In a few minutes I was on the road to M 4 
foreboding some misfortune from the urgency 
exhibited by the writer. On my entrance to the 
apartment of Ellen, my presence seemed to increase 
the distress which had visibly agitated her for some 
time; she gave way to the storm of grief which 
oppressed her; and at length sunk overpowered 
upon the sofa in strong hysterics. I was con- 
founded at a demeanor so inexplicable. I hung 
over her, and endeavored to soothe the affliction 
which almost unmanned me. For a long time her 
feelings prevented her from giving me the explana- 
tion I demanded, but at length taking a paper from 
her bosom, she pressed it in my hand, and bidding 
me in a voice of agony read it, immediately left 
the room. Overwhelmed with a new and sudden 
excitement, I read as follows :— 





‘*Str,—To receive a brave man back to the allegiance 
which he ewes his sovereign and his country must be a 
matter of high gratification, and this is particularly 
enhanced from your character and conduct, whilst among 
the deluded people who seek to sever the tie which has 
preserved them in happiness and prosperity. I am com- 
manded to assure you that a higher rank than that you 
enjoyed with the enemy awaits you, besides the glorious 
consideration of serving on the side of duty. My First 
Lieutenant, M’Archer, will attend you on Thursday 
evening, between nine and eleven, P M. at the church of 
M-——-, the place designated in your communication. 

JoHN MarMIon, 
Commander of his Majesty’s Frigate Carolina. 
To Charles Marshall, Esq.” 


The paper dropped from my hand. I stood 
petrified with astonishment and indignation. I 
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could not bring my mind to believe it possible that 
Marshall, the high minded and chivalrous—that 
energetic spirit which had so frequently infused 
hope and courage into the timid and wavering— 
should become an abandoned traitor, willing to 
plunge the dagger into the bosom of that country 
for which his blood had once freely fiowed, thus 
laying up for himself the curses of his friends, and 
the execration of his country. I treated it as the 
malignant forgery of some wretch who sought to 
plunge him still deeper into the gulf of misfortune. 
But the entrance of Ellen aroused me from the 
state of uncertainty into which I was plunged, 
Calmly excusing herself for the trouble which she 
had caused me, she proceeded to relate the event 
which put her in possession of the fatal paper. 

“It was only this morning,” she began, “ that 
Charles presented himself before me for the first 
time since the issue of his trial, However shocked 
I was at the change in his appearance, I was still 
more afflicted at the deep suffering which he found 
it impossible to conceal. As I was the innocent 
cause of his degradation, I endeavored to soothe 
his irritated spirit by all the arguments our intimate 
connexion warranted. I pointed out to him the 
general commiseration which was felt toward him, 
and the hope of being immediately reinstated in his 
rank and consequence from the exertions of his 
friends, I implored him by the tender ties which 
bound us to cast off the unmanly regret which 
weighed him down, and shew a mind unconquerable 
by adversity. But it was to no purpose. As a last 
resort, I invoked him by the love he professed to- 
ward me, to bear up with more philosophy against 
his fate, dwelling upon the felicity still within our 
reach, in living for each other, even if forsaken by 
the world. He heard me patiently but unmoved, 
and informed me that this interview was probably 
the last for some time—that he had determined to 
mitigate his disappointment by visiting a foreign 
land, and seek in a change of scene to forget, if 
possible, the blot upon his name. Our union, he 
continued, was impossible while his honor was 
tarnished. Finally entreating me to forget that 
such a being ever existed, he left me abruptly, and 
overwhelmed with affliction, I had scarcely returned 
to consciousness when this paper lying on the floor 
arresced my attention. Oh! little did I imagine his 
feelings had hurried him so far. But it cannot be. 
That he should ever become—but no! I will not 
think it,” and burying her face in her hands, she 
was for awhile unable to control her feelings, At 
length she resumed in a calmer mood, “your 
intimate friendship warranted me in making you 4 
partner of the means to save him which I have 
resolved to try. Yes !—for he will, he must listen 
to me,” 

« But,” said I, “he will already have gone to 
the rendezvous.” 

« Then I am prepared to set out this moment to 
his place of assignation—will you accompany 
me?” answered the heroic girl A thousand 
arguments were upon my lips in a moment, to 
dissuade her from taking this step, but with 2 
melancholy smile she put her arm within mine, 
led me mechanically from the house, I could no 
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,onger resist. I contemplated the fragile and tender 
form beside me with mingled feelings of admiration 
and pity—commiseration for the wreck of hope, 
and admiration at that moral grandeur which 
raised her so far above the feelings common to her 
sex. 

The evening was unusually sultry for the season 
of the year, and I noticed with some trepidation the 
dark masses which began to occupy the firmament, 
while the short and sudden gusts of wind which 
whistled through the trees indicated, I feared, an 
approaching tempest. No light guided our path 
across the sandy beach which led to the promon- 
tory on which the church of M , was situated, 
save the frequent and rapid flashes of lightning, 
disclosing the dark forms of the advancing waves, 
and the glittering spray tossed wildly across the 
frowning heavens. Our path lay on the margin 
of the rocky promontory which lifted its bold front 
high against the ragifig tide. We had already 
surmounted the difficult and rough ascent which 
led to the table land on which the church was 
situated, when the wind which had blown with 
violence, suddenly ceased, and the pattering of the 
large drops among the leaves warned us to seek a 
covert from the approaching torrent. My com- 
panion heretofore buoyed up by the excitement of 
her spirits gave way at last to the difficulties of her 
situation, and I bore her almost fainting in my arms, 
to the shelter of the ruined porch of the church. 
Scarcely had we done so when the storm burst 
forth in all its fury: the elements seemed to con- 
centrate in one long, continuous, driving deluge of 
rain. For nearly an hour it raged with unabated 
fury, but finally the clouds broke, scattered, went 
scudding before the wind, and the moon which had 
already risen, suddenly burst forth in her unrivalled 
beauty, dissipating the surrounding gloom, and 
bringing clearly out the whole of the late frowning 
scenery. I scanned the wild waste of waters 
before me, and felt satisfied that Marshall could not 
consummate his object that night, as no boat could 
possibly approach the coast and live. Ellen sat 
wrapped in a gloomy, ominous silence, and nothing 
save the deep sighs which burst at intervals from 
her breast, gave evidence of her existence. I spoke 
to her, but the vacant gaze and feverish breathing, 
told how deeply intent she was upon the object of 
her mission. I walked hurriedly to and fro on the 
little porch, to relieve, if possible, the sad tenor of 
my thoughts. All at once the current of my 
emotions was checked by the loud barking of a 
dog; and in a few moments, the favorite pointer of 
Marshall burst from a neighboring copse, and 
fawning upon Ellen, gave evident marks of recogni- 
tion, 

“Let me see him,—and alone,” said Ellen, 
roused from her reverie by the caress, hurriedly 
starting from her seat—‘ perhaps I wrong his 
nature—he cannot lend a deaf ear to the accents of 
love—and if not,” she continued with a look of 
agony, “it were better no one saw it but his God 
and me.” 

_ To such an appeal there could be no refusal, and 
in another instant I had retreated within the ruined 
building. I had scarcely eflected it, however, when 
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I saw the dark figure of a man rapidly advancing 
through the enclosure, and stopping almost opposite 
my companion, throw itself upon the rude bench 
beside her. I had no difficulty in recognising in- 
stantly the form of my friend. He seemed highly 
excited, and appeared as if unwilling to look upon 
his companion, keeping his eyes studiously fixed 
upon the ground, or turned toward the still agitated 
ocean. 

“ You must excuse me, Lieutenant Archer, for 
the delay. I fancied the storm would prevent your 
coming,” he said, unloosing the clasp of his drench- 
ed military cloak. But in so doing, his eyes una- 
voidably turned in the direction of Ellen, and 
starting as if stung by an adder, he gasped “ gra- 
cious heaven ! is this Ellen ?—do I dream ?—what 
does it mean ?—speak—why this supplicating pos- 
ture?” he continued in a bewildered tone, as the 
fair girl knelt passionately before him, looking up 
into his face with a countenance of wild supplica- 
tion, and one that might have staggered a holier, 
more justifiable resolution than his. 

“ What means it?” at last said the heroic girl, 
“oh! Charles, do not stab me by asking—here is 
the letter I found after you had left—it explains 
all; and, Charles,” she continued, looking implor- 
ingly up into his face, and gathering firmness as 
she proceeded, “I have come here at every risk, in 
defiance of night, careless of the storm, to invoke 
you by all you hold dear—love, home, country, 
your own Ellen—to pause before you execute your 
terrible purpose.” 

« And I lost it there,” ejaculated Marshall mus- 
ingly, “I feared so. But Ellen, Ellen, you are 
shivering with cold,—let me assist you home.— 
How could you venture out on such a night ?” 

«Never, never,” answered she energetically, 
clasping his hands in hers, “ until you promise to 
abandon your revenge. Oh! Charles, remember 
your country—remember your honor—” 

« And I do remember it,” he exclaimed bitterly, 
“is it not for that I am what Iam? Disgraced, 
exiled from my rank, treated like a coward or a 
traitor—oh! what is life without honor? But I 
will have my revenge. I will teach them that an 
innocent man will not tamely submit to wrong.— 
They shall learn that the best way to drive honest 
men from their country is to proscribe those who 
do their duty.” 

«« Charles—Charles,” gasped the maiden, “ you 
are killing me with your words. Oh! forget all 
and return. Your friends will see you re-instated, 
and we shall be once more happy.” 

“Tt cannot be,” answered the young man, gazing 
mournfully upon his companion, “ no—it is useless 
to think of it—it cannot be.” 

“Oh! Charles,” eagerly said Ellen, perceiving 
that her lover wavered, and grasping at the ray of 
hope, “I know all will be retraced, and yourself 
restored to rank. They cannot do you such in- 
justice as to continue your suspension. Return 
with me. By our early love, our plighted vows,— 
by the memory of my sainted mother I implore you 
to return.” 

The frame of her companion betrayed the strug- 
gles within him as she proceeded, and when she 
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ceased there was a momentary silence, broken only 
by her sobs, and the deep breathing of her lover. 

«* No—it is too late,” at last said Marshall slow- 
ly, and with terrible distinctness, «‘ I have pledged 
my honor, and it cannot be departed from.” 

“Say not so,—a pledge to do evil cannot be 
binding—say you will not, Charles, dear Charles,— 
It will break my heart.” 

« Ellen, have I deserved this at your hands? I 
would have kept you in ignorance, and God knows 
it would have been better for both of us. Let this 
painful interview be closed by permitting me to es- 
cort you home—or rather, Ellen, join me in my 
destiny, and let us fly together to a land where 
tyranny is not called justice.” 

«Charles, you might, at least, have spared me 
this. This a land of tyranny !—has then your 
blood, and that of thousands, been shed for tyrants? 
—is Washington a tyrant? Oh! little did I think 
it had gone so far. It is indeed time for us to 
part,” she continued sadly, but with dignity, “an 
American maiden—the plighted bride of an Ameri- 
can soldier ought never to listen to words like these. 
Nay, speak not. Farewell—we meet no more— 
may you live to repent the wrong done this day to 
one who has loved you too well, as well as to a 
bleeding country.” 

«“ Hear me, Ellen, for God’s sake,” said the agi- 
tated lover, “ I meant not—” 

«No, no, I have already heard too much, It is 
a long way to my home, and there is no time to be 
lost. Farewell!” 

“ Ellen, Ellen, are you mad? Will you make 
me distracted? Oh! why did you subject me to 

this trial ?” 

« Charles,” solemnly said his companion, without 
seeming to notice his adjuration, “I have implored 
you by every mortal tie to forego your purpose, but 
in vain. There is one left. If not for the love of 
me, by your faith to your God, do not bring on 
yourself the remorse of having played a traitor’s 
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convulsively ; but before he could answer a whistle, 
repeated three times, was heard on the beach below. 
After a slight interval it sounded again. 

«TI must go—it is the signal—come, Ellen, with 
me, and all shall yet be well.” 

« Never, never—it is my last request—return, 
and I will never forget my gratitude. Oh! Charles,” 
she continued, passionately clasping his dress, “lis. 
ten to me— it is the last prayer of she who was 
once your Ellen—” 

‘. Ellen—Ellen,” said he, disengaging his dress. 
«‘ Charles, for heaven’s sake hear me.” 

«“ Farewell—I come,” said her companion, turn- 
ing from her, as the signal again shot across the 
night. 

«“ Gone,” groaned the maiden wildly, and uttering 
a piercing shriek, she fell prostrate on the ground, 
the blood gushing in torrents from her mouth and 
nostrils, It was but the work of an instant to 
spring to her side, and lift her partially up; while 
her lover, who had scarcely yet gone ten steps, 
perceiving her situation, forgot every thing in the 
horror of his feelings, and rushed distractedly to- 
ward her, 

« Ellen—I will not go,” he groaned, “look up, 
love—only one word.” 

A sweet smile lingered on the countenance of 
the dying girl as she faintly caught his words ; she 
made an effort to extend her hand; a quick shudder 
quivered through her fiame; and she fell back life- 
less into my arms, Her spirit was in a better world. 

“Oh! God, I have murdered her,” was the ter- 
rible ejaculation of her lover, as he cast himself 
wildly upon the ground, 

She was buried in the old church-yard, beside 
her mother. It was a fitting place. I never pas- 
sed the spot without feelings of melancholy awe.— 
Alas! the building is now in ruins, and the cemetery 
almost dilapidated. 

From that hour Marshall never smiled. He ab- 
ruptly broke off all communication with the enemy ; 
and died about a year after, fighting gallantly, at 





The muscles of her companion’s face worked | the battle of Camden. D. H. 
Charleston, February, 1840. 
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On! hasten to the bower 

Where the moon is beaming bright, 
On rock, and stream, and tower, 

She sheds her silv’ry light. 


Oh! hasten to the bower 
Where the ev'’ning zephyrs play, 


New York, February, 1840. 


And beneath each dewy flower 
Is the haunt of elfin fay. 


Oh! hasten to the bower, 
The moon is sinking fast,— 
But another little hour 
And the time for love is past. N. 
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Had voice but asked me, ‘is not this 
A price too dear for aught below ?” 
I should have said “for knowledge, yes— 


But for bright glorious woman—no.” 





Lats in the evening of the day of Septem- 
ber, a horseman might be seen ascending the west- 
ern side of one of the spurs of the Blue Ridge, in 
the county of _R——, in the western part of 
Virginia. With difficulty he urged forward his 
noble, but wearied steed, and, as he reached the 
summit of the mountain, drew in his rein to rest 
his horse, and take a view of the valley he had 
left behind. A more beautiful scene could not well 
be imagined. The sun was just sinking his large 
disc behind the trees of the opposite mountain 
peaks, bringing out into bold relief the jagged 
summits and undulating profile of the eternal hills. 
The vale below seemed half enveloped yin the 
shadows of the irregular mountain tops, which cast 
their conical shapes half way up the sides of the 
opposite chain of hills. ‘The waters of a gentle 
rivulet, flowing through the valley, at intervals 
sparkled through the drooping willow, as its sur- 
face was touched by a few transient rays which 
found a passage between the points of the several 
mountain peaks; and these few rays were changed 
into the prismatic colors of the rainbow, by passing 
through the mist as it curled from the meadows 
around, In the distance, the ploughman might be 
seen, mounted on his jaded beast, whistling a lively 
air, as he slowly wended his way to the farm. 
house. The milk-maid, with her white apron, was 
going forth from the dairy to meet the milch-cow 
now gathering, from habit, to the stalls from the 
neighboring pastures. ‘The bleat of the lamb as it 
skipped in frolic mood before the flock, told that 
the refreshing air of evening had succeeded the 
sultriness of a September day; while the prowl of 
the wolf, in the forest afar, assured the lingering 
traveller that twilight had commenced its short 
existence. He had lingered longer than he intend- 
ed, enjoying the beautiful scenery around, and 
watching with a smile of pleasure the quiet, domes- 
tic operations of the farmer. ‘Turning now, to pur- 
sue his journey, he perceived that night had drawn 
her dark mantle over the mountain side he was 
about to descend; while a few bright stars might 
be seen peeping on high, as if to see whether 
they might shine forth without being dimmed by the 
rays of the bright orb of day. 

Picking with caution the best track for his 
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wearied horse, the traveller continued his journey, 
while the full moon rose with a splendor but little 
inferior to that of her royal consort, shedding her 
silvery rays over the darkened landscape, disclosing 
to the eyes of the stranger, the dark outlines of a 
village a short distance below, at the base of the 
mountain. Feeling the night air grow chilly, he 
urged his horse to a swifter gait, and the animal 
with instinctive sagacity, seconded the wishes of his 
master so well that he soon stood in front of the 
largest building in the village, which signified its 
hospitable calling by a huge sign swung over the 
road, with the portrait of General Lafayette, the 
patron saint of his landlord, daubed upon its face.— 
An ostler was ready to take the bridle, while the 
host carelessly led the way to a neat little drawing 
room. 

A good supper was soon prepared—to which the 
traveller did ample justice—and pleading fatigue, 
was conducted to a neatly furnished chamber. He 
awoke, long after the sun had risen the next moin- 
ing, and while dressing a rap was heard at his 
door. On being commanded to enter, the provi- 
dent landlord made his appearance with a large 
glass of julep—thinking that the best way of getting 
him to the breakfast table. 

Who has ever passed through the Old Dominion 
without tasting her famous mint juleps? And who 
ever tasted one without taking another, or a dozen 
more during his journey ? It restores taste to the 
parched lip, and sharpens the appetite of the weak- 
est invalid; indeed the landlord would not give it 
for all the nostrums in the materia medica, and 
considers any guest who does not relish his favorite 
beverage, as either a fool or a madman. The 
julep, he maintains, should always be drunk at the 
toilet: it opens the eyes of the most incorrigible 
sluggard, and excites a desire to feel the fresh air 
of the morning. It gives a buoyancy to the spirits, 
and commences an agreeable train of thoughts, 
which will last long after the lip has forgotten its 
delicious flavor. The traveller, whom we shall 
call Julian Bernard, like a true Virginian, turned 
off the glass with a zest which made the landlord’s 
eye sparkle, and then visited the stable to see 
whether his favorite Tosti had suffered from the 
ride of the previous day. His face wore a sad 
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expression as he saw his horse so stiff and gaunt | 


that he could scarcely recognise as the same, the 
erect head, arched neck, and flashing eye, with 
which he had been accustomed to welcome the pre- 
sence of his master, The noble animal could now 
scarce lift his feet from the ground. After doing 
all the experience of the ostler (who considered 
himself an excellent horse doctor) could suggest, 
Julian returned to the house with the determination 
to remain a few days, rather than injure or leave 
behind his favorite horse, toward which his attach- 


ment was almost as strong as that of the Arab to | 


his friend of the desert. In pursuance of this de- 
termination he flung himself under a tree in the 
yard, and strove to occupy what promised otherwise 
to be a dreary morning, in reading the stale news 
of a political newspaper. 

Julian had nearly completed a full course of 
medicine in one of our best colleges, when ill 
health compelled him to relinquish the study of a 
profession, from the necessity of practising which, 
he was relieved by an ample fortune, having studied 
it solely for his own gratification, as the means of 
acquiring knowledge, which was especially useful to 
his own comfort, and to afford employment to a 
mind ever restless and inquiring. His personal ap- 
pearance was peculiarly pleasing. 

His forehead clear, high, and well expanded ; his 
eye dark, keen, and flashing, seeming the very mir- 
ror of intellect and feeling; a nose of the true 
Grecian mould; a mouth of exact proportions ; 
a chin rather square than sharp; long black hair 
waving over his pale brow, and flowing gracefully 
down his neck ; a figure, which although somewhat 
attenuated, had evidently once possessed fullness 
enough to give it perfect symmetry, distinguished 
him as one calculated to arouse curiosity under 
every external circumstance. The pale appearance 
of his countenance with the rose but slightly tinging 
his cheek, together with his emaciated figure, told 
of the sickness from which he had just recovered, 
by the aid of that great “ medicatrix nature,” the 
White Sulphur Spring. 

Julian Bernard had left home, a few weeks 
before, at the earnest solicitations of his friends ; 
who anticipated more benefit to him from the 
healthy exercise and pleasing impressions always 
excited in the most careless minds, by this beautiful 
and picturesque country, than from any benefit he 
would be likely to derive from the waters of the 
various medicinal springs so abundant in the valley 
of Virginia. 

He left home a confirmed hypochondriac, but it 
had gradually worn off as he travelled from water- 
ing-place to watering-place, and by degrees it was 
so far dissipated that he joined with seeming inter- 
est in the pleasures of the dance or the chase.— 
The melancholy smile which had almost become 
fixed by habit, occasionally gave way to a joyful 
expression, and sometimes even to a burst of laugh- 
ter. 

We left Julian amusing himself with an old 
newspaper, in lieu of more erudite books which 
could not be obtained there. He had not been 
long poring over its contents, when he was aroused 
by the running of servants, the calls of the landlord 
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and the shrieks cf the landlady. Looking up to 
see the cause of so much confusion, he beheld a 
handsome equipage at the gate, while an elderly 
gentleman, supporting a young lady in his arms, 
was walking toward the house. From the anxiety 
depicted on the countenance of this gentleman, as 
well as from the weakness and paleness of the 
lady, she was evidently very ill. Julian instantly 
recognised the face of Colonel Melvin, whom he 
had seen frequently during his stay at the Springs, 


| and his heart beat, he scarcely knew why, at the 
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prospect of again beholding the colonel’s lovely 
daughter. He hesitated a moment in advancing, 
and in the interim the colonel and his companion 
had passed into the house. 

Meanwhile the anxious father, after procuring 
the best accommodations the house afforded, urged 
his daughter to take some repose, and retired. He 
had scarcely closed the door, when Mary flung 
herself upon the sofa, but it was soon evident it was 
not to sleep. She seemed lost in thought. A more 
beautiful creature perhaps never met a painter's 
vision. Her head rested on the whitest tapering 
hand imaginable, and her soft blue eye, which might 
bear comparison with a fairy’s, seemed gazing on 
vacancy. Jer light sunny ringlets fell dishevelled 
over the finest neck and shoulder nature ever 
moulded ; her forehead rose high between her part- 
ed hair; and her lips, now gently compressed, only 
wanted the tinge of health to warrant the simile of 
the poet—* coral casing pearl.” 

She was, apparently, thinking on the varied and 
happy scenes she had passed through in the last five 
or six weeks—and if, as the Philosopher says, time 
appears long just in proportion to the number of 
new impressions we feel,—these few weeks must 
have seemed months to Mary Melvin, as her mind 
ran over each little incident of that exciting period. 
Now the light scenes of the ball-room arose to 
view, followed by the recollection of graver conver- 
sation in evening walks—thus keeping her coun- 
tenance in the pleasing state, between a smile and 
an impression of deep thought. 

Mary Melvin was not one who loved admiration 
because it gratified her vanity—she was not @ 
member of that heartless portion of the female sex 
usually called coquettes—and therefore had not the 
follies to regret which always fall so heavily on 
them. She did not seek pleasure by endeavoring 
to break the noblest hearts, merely to show the 
irresistible power of her charms. She sought the 
esteem of all, and gave an ample return of her 
own where it was deserved, discarding those little 
artifices so often adopted by her sex, to add to the 
fascinating power of their charms. She relied on 
the sweetness of her manners, and the treasures of 
a well stored mind to win and preserve the admira- 
tion of those qualified to appreciate such invaluable 
jewels. No one consequently ever left the society 
of Mary Melvin without a favorable impression of 
her mind and heart. 

She was still lost in her reverie when her parent 
re-entered with a smile, informing his daughter that 
he had just met their mutual acquaintance, Mr. 
Bernard, who being detained by an accident hap- 
pening to his horse, would contribute much towaid 
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making their time pass agreeably. As he spoke 
Mary’s eye sparkled with pleasure, and the blood 
for a moment found its way back to the pale 
cheek it had lately deserted. Whether the pleasure 
arose from knowing that she would have a com. 
panion of her own age to wile away those tedious 
days, or whether the name of Bernard had more 
influence, we leave to the reader to determine. 

Mary had taken a violent catarrh while passing 
through the valleys, after leaving the Springs, her 
father preferring to travel early in the mornings and 
late at night, on account of the sultry heat of mid 
day. The anxious father easily magnified this 
cough into the first symptoms of consumption, not 
yet forgotten as the destroyer of his lovely wife-— 
He at once determined to stop several days at the 
first good house on his way home. Colonel Mel- 
vin was too wise te place implicit confidence in 
every country quack who claimed the. name of 
physician—but, at the same time, thinking his 
daughter required medical advice, and knowing 
that Julian had devoted much of his time to the 
study of medicine, he preferred rather to trust the 
management of his daughter to him than to a 
perfect stranger. His daughter, at first,—we ask 
not why—made some objections—but good sense 
and a desire to obey the wishes of her father, in- 
duced her finally to give her consent. 

Julian felt the responsibility he would incur by 
taking the post of physician. But urged by the 
sanguine temperament of youth, and unwilling that 


one he knew nothing of should be called to see her | 


—he yielded a modest compliance to the wishes 
of her father, A few questions satisfied him that 
Colonel Melvin’s fears were without foundation, 
and that it only required a few days confinement to 
the house, aided by a dose or two of simple medi- 
cine, furnished by the chest of the landlady—to 
restore his fair patient to health—and fully aware 
how invaluable good spirits are to the sick, he 
determined to devote much of his time to ensure 
that desirable end. 

As Colonel Melvin, long accustomed to an active 
life, could not remain in the house when the clear 
frosty morning called to the chase, these interviews 
were mostly in the presence of no one but them- 
selves. In the evening her father mounting his 
horse, would visit every mountain crag or dark 
cavern, of which the landlord had any legend to 
tell. Thus Julian and Mary passed their mornings 
and evenings almost alone in the little parlor.— 
They talked of their mutual friends, their stay at 
the Springs, and a thousand other incidents.— 
Julian read some favorite passage from Childe 
Harold or Lalla Rook—while Mary listened with 
the attention of one who felt deeply every thought 
of the inspired poet. Hours were often spent in 
comparing their own feelings with those described 
by the poet, and testing thus better than by colder 
criticism the resemblance to nature. 

“T often lament,” said Julian, as ke closed the 
volume from which he had been reading one of the 
finest stanzas of Childe Harold, “the unhappy life 
Byron was doomed to lead, and the harsh and un. 
just judgment passed on him by the unfeeling world.” 

“ Although I grant,” said Mary, in one of her 
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sweetest tones, “ that he possessed a mind unequal- 
led in imagery and depth of feeling, yet I must cen- 
, sure the way in whieh he often used these rare 
gifts. It is true that he could not prevent the 
planting of those germs of passion and pride which 
had grown in his bosom so luxuriantly, still it was 
in his power to check their growth, and govern 
instead of being governed by them.” 

“]T think, Miss Melvin, that he ought rather to 
be pitied than blamed; his heart was too sensitive 
for the harsh atmosphere in which he moved : every 
breath of air irritated passions already too wild 
| and powerful for his control, magnifying the minor 
| grievances of ordinary life into intolerable evils, 
until disgusted with the world, its delusive hopes 
and fa'se promises, he retired within his own proud 
heart to seek the repose it could not give.” 

“ He is certainly to be pitied,” she replied, « but 
was it right that he should draw those talents from 
the world, when he might have wrought so much 
good to mankind: even if he had not employed 
them to dress crime and immorality in glittering 
masks, he still committed a negative fault by not 
appropriating them to a good end.” 

“ We are all,” he replied, “more or less in- 
fluenced by the opinions of others, and often permit 
our judgment to be swayed by the voice of those 
who are looked upon as proper judges of genius 
and morality. It is not the general class of rea- 
ders who condemn, in one sweeping denunciation, 
the writings and actions of that great man—but 
that class, who have attempted to keep him com- 
pany in that region of fancy, in which he loved to 
soar, and whose wings have melted beneath its 





| burning sun, and plunged them, Icarus like, into 


the sea of oblivion. Envious of the fame they 
could not acquire, every spot on his glittering robe 
is magnified a thousand fold, while, had it rested 
on their own, it would appear like a star in the 
darkest heavens. You argue well to convince me 
of his faults, at the same time you seem to prefer 
his works even to those of Moore.” 

“I confess that Childe Harold is my favorite 
poem. If I may be allowed to find fault with the 
favorite of the world—the nightingale of song— 
possessing a note to charm every ear—lI think 
Moore wants the power to move the soul—zthose 
feelings which lie buried in its deepest recess— a 
gift so eminently possessed by the bard of Rochdale, 
Moore’s soft and easy flowing measure captivates 
those light and buoyant feelings which float upon 
the surface, leaving unruffled the deeper waters be- 
neath.” 

« A very good reason,” said Julian, with a smile, 
« yet I would not have Moore free from the fault 
with which you have justly charged him. I love 
to read both, but at very different times and condi. 
tions of the mind. When the birds are singing on 
a bright spring morning, or while the breeze fans 
softly on a summer eve, I delight in the company 
of his sweet, harmonious verse, every line of which 
speaks the happiness of the soul that gave it utter- 
ance. But when an elemental war is raging around 


—when the awful stillness of midnight reigns over 





nature—when the mind contemplates grand and 
| sublime subjects—or when disgusted with the hol. 
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low protestations and wily deceits of man, I wish 
to commune with my own thoughts, and bid a 
short adieu to the world, Byron is my chosen 
companion—for I see in the vivid pictures he has 
drawn, melancholy truths on which I love to 
dwell.” 

«I fear that Byron too often brings on, or at 
least prolongs those melancholy states, in which 
we seek him as a congenial spirit; insensibly en- 
veloping us in his dark mantle of pride and suspi- 
cion, until we look with horror on our fellow 
creatures, and dread a return to that world for 
which he has taught us such contempt. But I,” 
she continued, “never touch his works when I feel 
a sadness at heart, it is only when my spirits are 
unusually light, and I need a ballast to preserve a 
becoming dignity, that I invite his lordship to a 
reading.” 

A short pause succeeded, and the conversation 
changed. Insensibly their voices grew lower, and 
words of tender import melted from Julian’s tongue. 
Ah! when did ever two young hearts commune 
long together without feeling the influence of love? 

Several days had now passed in uninterrupted 
pleasure to Julian and Mary—the friendship which 
existed at their meeting a few days before, had 
been changed into a passionate attachment, such 
as should be felt by two persons so capable of 
loving, and worthy of being loved. 

What a change had come over the existence of 
each? Every selfish feeling was overruled by one 
absorbing passion—a powerful, invisible chain held 
them together—and when separated, even for a 
moment, life seemed a burthen supported only by 
the pleasing recollections of the past, or anticipated 
happiness of the future. Yet when they were to- 
gether they did not feel the same ease and com- 
plaisance in the presence ef each other. The 
conversation which had formerly flowed with end- 
less variety on every subject, was now confined to 
one all absorbing theme. Language seemed in- 
sufficient to pour forth the fullness of the heart, and 
it flowed forth at every outlet—now darting like 
electric current through the clasped hand—or 
speaking with equal power in the soft and hurried 
glance. 

A few days after the conversation, an addition 
was made to their company in the person of Ed- 
ward Montague, the nephew and ward of Colonel 
Melvin, who had been left to superintend his uncles 
estates during his trip to the Springs,—but hearing 
of the sickness of Mary, and happy to find an ex- 
cuse to turn business into pleasure, had started im- 
mediately to meet them. 

Edward Montague possessed a handsome person 
and pleasing address—but bad company had mixed 
virtue and vice in very unequal proportions in his 
heart. Loose and dissolute in his habits, he had 
practised the art of dissembling to avoid the cen- 
sure of his guardian, until it formed a prominent 
part of his character, mingling in all the transac- 
tions of his life. He never scrupled as to the 
means of achieving any project which he thought 
would turn out to his advantage. ‘The hand of his 
fair cousin had long been a treasure he desired to 
obtain ; but Mary read the indifference of his heart 





through all the protestations of love he had made, 
and never allowed him the slightest foundation for 
his hopes. He was piqued at her indifference, and 
determined to thwart, if possible, every engagement 
with another, hoping at least to reap a reward for 
his perseverance. He recognised in Julian Bernard 
an old college mate—and at their meeting showed 
signs of the most sincere friendship. Yet an old 
hatred lurked undiminished in his bosom—Julian 
Bernard and Edward Montague had been often 
rivals for honorary appointments in the debating 
society, to which they belonged at college, and 
very often Edward Montague had seen his rival 
triumph in the votes of their fellow students, or 
quailed beneath the eloquence and wit of Julian in 
debate—auntil stung by disappointment—his pride 
wounded by the success of his fortunate rival, he 
burned to find some means to draw on a quarrel to 
seek the revenge he could not otherwise obtain.— 
But the mild and gentlemanly deportment of Julian 
did not afford the desired opportunity. Montague 
saw, at a glance, the position in which Bernard 
stood toward his cousin, which kindled anew the 
grudge of former days, and at once determined him 
to find some means to bafile their engagement.— 
To do this he knew that he must either remove 
Bernard from the scene, or by some well wrought 
plan, place an inseparable barrier to their marriage. 
Baffled in all attempts to effect the former, he re- 
solved to try another expedient, not thinking of the 
risk of discovery he would incur. During the ses- 
sion after Bernard left the University of i 
Colonel Melvin’s only son was engaged in a duel 
with a student, in which he received a mortal 
wound—the circumstances of the duel were kept 
so secret that it was never known except to the 
seconds who fired the fatal shot. Montague deter- 
mined to make this the base of his plot, knowing 
that if he could convince Mary that Bernard had 
been the antagonist of her brother, she would never 
consent to a union with his murderer. 

One morning after Col. Melvin and Julian had 
mounted their horses for a ride, Montague sent to 
request his cousin to pass the morning with him in 
the parlor. They spoke for some time on what 
had taken place at home and in the neighborhood 
during her absence. Montague exerted all his 
powers to win her confidence, by assuring her of 
various reforms in his habits and opinions, since he 
had been left to attend to business, instead of 
pleasure. Mary was highly gratified, for she really 
loved her cousin, notwithstanding his numerous 
faults; and, besides, he was her father’s favorite. 
After amusing her for sometime with jests at the 
expense of others, he turned the conversation to 
Bernard—laughing at some of his little foibles— 
well knowing that if she was really attached to him, 
she would immediately rush to his defence, and by 
some unguarded expressions, show the exact con- 
dition of her heart. Nor was he mistaken. As 
she became more animated, his face became dis- 
turbed, until as if summoning sufficient resolution 
for a disagreeable task, he asked her, “do you 
know the history of this Mr. Bernard ?” 

« Why cousin, Edward,” she asked in a tremu- 
lous voice, “do you ask that question in a tone so 
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serious ?—really you frighten me—but you are 
only jesting.” 

« No, no, my dear consin,” he replied in well 
feigned anxiety, “ I wish that it was only a jest. I 
see that you are more interested in this gentleman 
than I before imagined—but I see it is doubly my 
duty to warn you before it is too late—although 
the task is a painful one.” ) 

« For heaven’s sake speak,” she cried almost 
frantic. “ Yes, I knew him at the springs, he is 
all that is noble and good.” 

«« He may be both,” said Montague, rejoiced to 
see the impression he had made, * still there is a 
ciresmstance in his history which will render it 
impossible that a marriage should take place 
between you.” 

« What, what is it? it cannot be; nothing shall 
prevent it—but tell me, tell I beseech you—lI can 
bear it now—” as she spoke the blood flowed from 
her cheek, leaving a death-like paleness. 

*“ You remember, Mary, that Henry was killed 
ina duel. Bernard’s hand fired—” 

She heard no more; life appeared extinct; she 
had fallen from her chair; her heart ceased to 
beat; not a breath was drawn; and the occasional 
glare of her eye which seemed fixed on vacancy 
alone told that the spark of life was not extinct. 
Montague became alarmed lest he had sacrificed 
her life; he caught up a pitcher of water and 
dashed it in her face; placed her in a_ horizontal 
position; chafed her temples, and gave, or,rather 
forced her to take a small quantity of wine. She at 
last showed signs of recovery, her eyes moved, the 
heart strings by degrees recovered their action, and 
she finally became sensible of her situation, Sum- 
moning all her strength, she desired her servant to 
be called, by whose assistance she gained her 
chamber to pass her days in grief and wretchedness 
—the victim of perfidy and deceit. Col. Melvin 
found her in so alarming a state on his return, that 
he sent directly for an eminent physician at a 
distance. No one knew the cause of her sudden 
illness, but Montague who pretended entire ig- 
norance of it, merely stating that she had suddenly 
dropped from her chair, She would not permit 
Julian’s name to be mentioned; but often in her 
delirium invoked it wildly, As it wore off, however, 
and reason resumed its sway, a sad melancholy 
smile of resignation lit up her countenance, and she 
attempted to soothe the grief of her parent. 
Julian meanwhile had suffered the torments of a 
thousand deaths. His emaciated form moved like 
a spectre, ever anxious to hear the latest intelligence 
of Mary’s situation. Nor could he account for her 
unwillingness to see him now, when she had 
received him when almost a stranger. 

Montague afier making a thousand anxious 
inquiries after his cousin, and feeling it painful, even 
to his hardened heart, to stay near the lovely 
being he had so nearly wantonly destroyed, framed 
some plausible excuse to return home. 

The physician had arrived promptly, and soon 
discovered that the mind of his patient had received 
a sudden shock, and knowing the inertness of his 
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medicines in such disorders, thought the best | 
prospect of a cure was to discover if possible what | 
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had acted so powerfully on her feelings. He 
communicated his opinion to Col. Melvin, who 
after much questioning on his part, gradually drew 
from his daughter the conversation that had passed 
between her and Edward Montague. Col. Melvin 
was deeply affected at having the memory of a son, 
on whom he doted, brought again before him, the 
more so when he recollected how nearly his 
daughter had become the bride of the man who 
had slain him. He was not one to yield his self- 
command to feelings, however violent, and he now 
saw the necessity of calling all his self-possession 
into action, as the only means of saving his 
daughter. He felt that he could never yield his 
consent to her marriage with Bernard, even if her 
strong attachment prompted her to seek it. 

Although it was a painful subject for a father to 
inquire into the circumstances of his son’s death 
from the man who had killed him ina duel, yet Col. 
Melvin knew that an explanation must come at 
last, and that the sooner it could be made would be 
better for all parties. He would have finished a 
disagreeable task, and the consequent removal of 
Julian from the immediate neighborhood of his 
daughter would, he doubted not, aid in quieting her 
mind, and eventually restore her to health and 
happiness, 

Having nerved himself for the task, Col. Melvin 
proceeded to Julian’s room, where he found 
deeply traced on the wan cheek of its inmate, 
marks of the most poignant grief. At his entrance 
Julian arose to meet him, pressed his hand warmly, 
and enquired after his daughter. Col. Melvin did 
not withdraw his hand, although he supposed it one 
that had dealt death to his own son. ‘The deep 
expression of sorrow marked on Julian’s face, 
seemed to belie the accusation, aud his resolution 
almost failed, when he thought that he was about 
to inflict pain on one who, if he had once deserved 
it, had now suffered sufficient atonement. But he 
was not one easily turned from his purpose, and 
after answering the inquiries of Julian in the 
kindest manner, he took the seat which had been 
placed for him. For a moment both were silent. 
The one thinking how he could make the inquiries 
with the least pain, the other waiting in respectful 
silence for the communication he saw was about to 
be made. 

«Mr. Bernard,” he said, in a slow measured 
tone, “I have come to communicate to you the 
cause of Mary’s illness. I know that I am acting 
a painful part—but it is a duty which I owe both 
of you. I cannot feel otherwise than pity for your 
misfortune, although in that act of yours I have 
been the principal sufferer.” 

“TIT am not aware of ever having—” but a wave 
of the hand from Col. Melvin, put a stop to his 
utterance. 

«Some person,” he continued, “revealed to 
Mary, a secret which has caused this severe indis- 
position. Several years ago my son, my only 
son,” and as he spoke a tear swam in his eye, “ fell 
in a duel at the University of- We never 
learned until a few days ago who was his adver- 
sary. Mary was told that you fired the shot.” 

« J—J?” said Julian, starting from his seat as if 
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a bullet had pierced his heart, and gazing at the 
speaker in inexpressible surprise. By degrees, | 
however, he recovered his mind, and assured Col. | 
Melvin that he had never seen his son, nor indeed | 
had he ever fought a duel. He asked him during | 
which session the misfortune happened, and on 
being told, that it was that of 18— and 18—, he 
replied that he could easily convince him that what 
he said was true, and drawing out his pocketbook, 
he placed a card in his hand which showed that at 
that very time he was a matriculate of—— 
Medical College. ‘This satisfied Col. Melvin that it 
was an entire mistake, and smiling through his 
tears, he clasped his hand and led him to his 
daughter. We cannot explain the meeting between 
the lovers, but the shock was almost as great to 
Mary as the other had been. Her heart was 
over-loaded with joy. She could not speak, but 
she clasped her lover’s hand in silence. 

In a few days Mary had sufficiently recovered to 
ride easy stages in the carriage, and it was | 
determined to leave for Clifton, the handsome 
residence of Col. Melvin. Julian was invited to 
accompany them. Nor did he refuse. As the 
colonel was anxious to reach home, he proposed 
that Julian should occupy his seat in the carriage, 
and follow by easy stages, while he would push 
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Col. Melvin soon arrived at Clifton. He found 
to his surprise that his nephew had left. On 
entering his library, he discovered a note from 
Montague, in which he stated that he could not 
bear to meet him after the part he had acted, and 
that he should never hear of him again, as he had 
that day set off to New York, intending to sail 
instantly for Europe. This note explained the part 
Montague had acted in the whole affair—his 
uncle’s pride was wounded to think that a beloved 
nephew should have condescended to play so 
base a part. He threw the note into the fire as he 
exclaimed, “ May you soon recover the honor you 
have lost, for I pity the wretch who is without 
it.” 

In a day after Col. Melvin’s arrival the carriage 
appeared with its happy inmates, Col. Melvin had 
been so busied making preparations since his 
arrival, that the old house-keeper was at a loss to 
know the cause until the carriage door was opened 
and disclosed the secret. 

One evening a few weeks after the master of 
Clifton returned, a large party of the beauty and 
fashion of the surrounding counties assembled at 
Clifton—and ere the music sent forth its summons 
to the dance, Mary Melvin was the bride of Julian 
Bernard, 





forward more rapidly. 
Philadelphia, February 4th, 1840. 
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LITTLE SOPHIE. 
BY MISS E, H. STOCKTON. 


Tre amber light of a sunset cloud 
Is at play on her silken tresses, 

And the dawn hath lent its silver ray 
To the brow which her mother presses. 


The purest blush of an ocean-shell 
On her rounded cheek reposes, 

And the dewy red of her smiling mouth 
Might shame earth's loveliest roses ! 


The tender gleam of a starry heaven 
Is like her eyes’ soft flashes,— 

Now glancing out with the soul of mirth, 
Now hid 'neath their veiling lashes. 


There ’s a fairy’s grace in her bounding step, 
With a very zephyr’s lightness ; 

And oh, if she roamed in a desert place 
Her form would lend it brightness ! 


Philadelphia, February, 1840. 


The sweetest notes of a woodland bird. 
From its leafy bower ascending, 

And the merry chiming of silver bells 
In her joyous laugh are blending. 


Yet loveliest still are her music-tones,— 
And fonder her sweet caressing,— 

As she breathes her thoughts in her Mother's ear, 
Or awaits her mother’s blessing. 


And oh ’tis well—for the storms of life 
That wither full many a blossom, 

Have feebler power on the fair young head 
That rests on a mother’s bosom. 


And Time, that will darken those waving curls, 
Shall bring not a shade of sadness, 

But flush the cheek with a deeper glow, 
And the lip with a brighter gladness. 
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‘Once more upon the waters! yet once more! 
And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 


That knows his rider. 


Welcome to their roar!” Childe Harold. 


THE AIRY BARQUE. 


“Oh! sweet the star-beam wakes 


Along the silent sea.” 


«“ Brack as a wolf’s mouth,” growled Irvine, as 
he tumbled up the gangway to relieve the watch, 
“by all that’s good I can’t see a fathom before 
me.” 

« Ay, Mr. Irvine, but it ’s nothing to what I ’ve 
seen off the Irish coast, mayhap just before a storm, 
when the fog ’s been so thick that I could almost 
slice a piece out with my jacknife, and that too for 
a matter of sixteen hours or so. Them ’s the 
nights for watches, especially when there ’s a 
sprinklin of hail or snow, sheeting every rope with 
ice, and making one shiver under a monkey-jacket 
like a lubber that ’s fell overboard. I ’ve heerd it 
was in such a night, that Sir What-d’ye-call-’em 
Something with his whole crew was frozen to death, 
and not seen agin for a hundred years, when they 
found ’em somewhere by the North Cape, standing 
every man at his post, stark and rigid, just as death 
left *em, though every inch of hamper had rotted 
away in a thousand storms,” and as he finished, the 
old quarter-master squirted a stream of tobacco- 
juice over the schooner’s side, and turning his 
eye to windward took a kaowing look at the 
horizon. 

It was a calm, still, hazy night, and the sky 
above was shrouded in a thin watery veil, through 
which a solitary star, far down to leeward, flickered 
with a wavering unsteady light. ‘The wind, 
scarcely above a zephyr, was with difficulty per- 
ceptible, and as we moved sluggishly along, heaving 
slowly on the long swell, it seemed as if some invi- 
sible power propelled us forward. The dingy light 
around only sufficed to reveal the silent deck, the 
snowy sails above, and the dark, undulating sea 





Old Song. 


that rose slowly beneath the quarter. So thick was 
the mist that you could not have detected a sail 
until almost upon one; and the lantern at the bow 
glimmered faint and shadowy, with a sickly halo 
through the gloom. Not a sound was heard 
except the tread of the watch, or the monotonous 
ripple of the sea against our sides. The dampness 
was cuttingly sharp, penetrating apparently to the 
very marrow. The old quarter-master’s legend did 
not seem unaptly fitted to the scene, and as I 
turned toward him for a moment, I fancied his 
shape through the mist, dilated into that of a 
giant. At such times, indeed, the imagination 
becomes the slave of our senses, and the mind itself 
takes its hue from surrounding physical objects. 

« That is n’t half such a doom as the old fellow 
in the Flying Dutchman got,” said Irvine thought- 
lessly, with a half serious half laughing air. 

« It don’t do any how, Mr. Irvine,” retorted the 
old fellow on the instant, all his prejudices taking 
fire at the light tone of the youth, “for it’s not 
nat’ral, I may say, to laugh at things that wiser 
men than we have seen and borne witness to. My 
book larnin’ over and above the ‘fectual calling 
and summut of the Reader I learnt when a boy at 
school, is n’t much,—but I ’ve heerd the parson 
say as how it’s scored down in the good book that 
Saul saw a speerit, and that witches, and the like 
of them were as plenty among the Jews as 
half-dollars on a ship’s pay day—but hark !—what 
was that up to wmdward?” and _ suddenly 
pausing, the old man turned his ear in that direc- 
tion, and holding up his finger to betoken silence, 
listened intently. 
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« It can’t be—I must be mistaken—did n’t you, The vivid flash leaped from the old piece, the 
hear something off here ?” _report cracked sharply upon the still night air, and 
“ Nothing, Taffrail,” said I, half laughingly, « I | the white smoke, for a moment obscuring our 
wish we had. I ’d give a week’s grog if we could | vision, heaved, undulated, broke away, and floated 
only fall in with that privateer, The Fire-Fly, | slowly in white wreaths across the deck to 
we ’'ve heard so much of during the last week. ' leeward. We looked for the stranger—but she 
The shallop we spoke off Montauk Point, says she | was gone! It had been but a minute we had lost 
is ripping our commerce up into ribbons, and sight of her, and yet she had vanished as com. 
though a dozen have been after her, by good luck | pletely as if she had been a thing of air. I rubbed 
she has always escaped—” my eyes as if awaking from a dream,—I looked 
“ Whist—whist—there it goes again,” said | again to windward and then at my companions,— 
Taffrail, and sure enough sounds were heard as of but there was no deception. The schooner was 
voices far up in the gloom to windward. Our | invisible. The men gazed at each other with 
decks were in an instant silent, and we listened | blank and bewildered faces, and the old gunner 
eagerly for a repetition of the sonnd. We were , tapped his favorite piece impatiently with his match. 
still lost in surprise whether we had been deceived , rope. It could be no optical delusion; for had not 
or not when Taffrail touched my arm, and without | our hail been answered bodily ?—and besides we 
speaxing pointed over the weather quarter, where a | had but a minute before been palpably close aboard 
tall, white shadowy object, rising spectral-like from | of the stranger. 
the mist that rolled and wreathed around it, and « She must be somewhere up yonder in that 
fading gradually away into what seemed a trian- | fog,” I exclaimed, “starboard the helm—have 
gular cloud, was seen moving steadily along, every thing ready, gunner—keep a sharp look-out 
looking as if it was some vast erial spirit of the | all hands.” 
deep stealing down upon its prey. It neededno, “ Ay, ay, sir,” answered the men, crowding to 
second look, however, to convince me it was a_ their stations. 
sail,—and I as rapidly conjectured her to be a | But though for the next ten minutes the keenest 
schooner from the snowy cloud betraying her | vigilance was maintained by our bewildered crew, 
foresail-peak. She was already well down upon us, not a sound was heard breaking the deep hush of 
and in another minute would be close aboard. | the midnight. Occasionally a louder dash of the 
“ Ship ahoy !” I shouted. ripples under our bow would momentarily deceive 
There was a death-like silence, during which the | the ear,—but in another instant all would be still 
stranger steadily advanced. But not a voice was | except the monotonous splashing of the waters. 


heard in answer. Once too I fancied I heard a sound like the creak- 
«“ Ship ahoy !” I thundered again. ing of ropes, but as it came from leeward I paid it 
* Hillo !” came floating down the wind with | little attention. A quarter of an hour elapsed, and 
startling distinctness. all was as hushed as ever. A deep, breathless, 
“What vessel is that ?” unbroken silence hung over heaven and ocean, 


There was another death-like silence, but no | growing every moment more mysterious and 
reply followed my question. Silently and myste-| intense. Four bells at last struck, ringing out 
riously the airy barque held upon its course. My | sharply upon the stillness, with a strange, and 
patience could no longer keep its bounds, almost startling effect,—and giving up all hope for 

« What craft is that?” I thundered angrily, | the present of discovering the stranger, I contented 
« answer, or I ’ll heave a shot into you.” myself with doubling the look-outs,—and as my 

«“ Heave and be d—d,” answered the same | watch had long been up, I retired to my weleome 
voice cavalierly. hammock, Not so the men. Ever awake to 

Astonished at the boldness of the fellow, I | superstitious fancies, the singular disappearance of 
hesitated a moment to fulfil my threat, but while I | the schooner had aroused ali the credulity for 
was yet waiting a low scornful laugh rose from the | which they are so remarkable, and though at first 
strange vessel, and floated slowly past on the | confining themselves to hints they soon grew more 
breeze. Irritated now beyond all measure, I gave | emboldened and ventured to assert openly that we 
the order to fire, and when the concussion had par- | had hailed a vessel of another world. Its sudden 
tially dissipated the fog, discovered our opponent | appearance,—the solitary helsman,—his wild, scorn- 
apparently unscathed, leisurely stealing along on | ful laugh,—the harmlessness of our shots,—and the 
the same tack with ourselves as if he either | mysterions disappearance of the stranger, were all 
despised or was impervious to our shots, What | adduced as so many proofs that our late opponent 
made it more remarkable was that the deck of the | was not of human mould. As their imaginations 
schooner seemed wholly deserted, not a living | became heated, they gathered in a dense group,— 
being besides the man at the helm, being perceptible | legend after legend was told in whispers to 2 








on board the mysterious craft. breathless auditory,—and the wild superstitions of 

2 «Cast loose the long gun,” I shouted, in- | the sea were recounted for the hundredth time, with 

4 dignant at the boastful security of the stranger, all the additional power which the silence of 
“ bring down his mainsail by the run.” midnight gives to such traditions, 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” It was scarcely day-break when I rose and went 

«“ Have you trailed her right ?” on deck, with the determination to sweep the 


“ This ’ll do,” answered the gunner. horizon for our late visitor. The fog still hung in 
« Then fire !” : thick masses on the surface of the water, but it 
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CRUIZING: INO THE: LAST WAR. 


had settled down so compactly as to leave the , 


upper half of the mast free from its folds. The sky 
was rapidly clearing,—light feathery clouds scudded 
across it—and the stars, twinkling amid them, 
were slowly fading before the morning light. 
Directly one by one they went out, the morning 
star alone glimmering brightly in the west,—and 
at last even it flickered, vanished, re-appeared and 
was lost in the approaching day. I had just taken 
my eyes from watching the disappearance of that 
beautiful planet, when I beheld on the distant 
horizon, the delicate tracery of a schooner’s hamper, 
seemingly poised in mid-air, ‘The fine lines of the 
rigging ; the beautiful rake of her taper masts; the 
exquisite symmetry of the low, dark hull, defined 
against the slaty-colored sky, combined to form a 
picture that might have graced fairy-land itself. 
Not a sail was set on the distant vessel; and, yet, 
strange to say, she was advancing steadily along, as 
if by magic, with a velocity equal to our own. I 
had caught a momentary glimpse of the stranger of 
the preceding night, and now I beheld her counter- 
part before me. ‘There was no mistaking that 
elegant run, and the graceful backward sweep of 
the long, reed-like masts. As she stole along, amid 
the dimness of the uncertain horizon, it seemed as 
if the laws of nature were set at defiance and she 
held her airy way through heaven. 

*“ There ’s more in that air craft than ‘s seen,” 
said an old salt, eyeing the mysterious sail askant, 
as he continued his conversation with a messmate 
within ear-shot of my position, “its not the last 
night’s work only, nor our catching her away here 
now, but its her making headway without a sail 
being set, d’ ye see, that makes me sartain she ’s 
not the craft to be taken by the skipper.” 

“ Ay, you ’re half right there, Bill,’ answered 
the other, dropping his voice almost to a whisper, 
“and I guess it ’s nothing to her whether she has 
wind or calm,—I wonder if there ’s a soul aboard 
o’ her besides that helmsman, and he mayhap’s 
been at his post for a matter of a dozen life-times 
or more,” 

“ Silence there,” thundered Captain Drew, at 
this moment making his appearance on deck, and 
then turning to me exclaimed, taking the glass, « I 
fancy we ’ve at last caught sight of the one we are 
hunting for—what think you ?” 

“ If we may judge by the ease with which she 
slipt out of our hands last night, this is the very 
craft.” 

« Ay—-ay—and we ’ll overhaul her before noon 
if this breeze holds here.” 

“She ought to sail though,” I involuntarily 
ejaculated, dwelling with a sailor’s admiration upon 
the exquisite symmetry of every thing about her. 

“That ’s true—but so do we,” answered my 
superior coolly, “we ‘Il soon test it however— 
boatswain pipe all hands to make sail—we can 
carry the topsails, and let the other jib be rigged.” 

The words had scarcely left his mouth, and 
our crew were just springing to their stations, 
When, as if supernaturally, and without visible 
mortal aid, the snowy canvass of the stranger 
slowly unfolded, and almost at the same time 
that our own topsails were sheeted home, we 
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beheld those of the mysterious schooner distended 
to the breeze. It could not have been more exact 
had she been our shadow. 

“These fellows beat the deuce,” said the 
captain, “ no wonder half the sailors believe them 
aided by the agency of the devil.” 

The breeze though light gave us_ sufficient 
headway to be enabled in the course of half an hour 
to make out the chase to be a top-sail schooner, 
mounting two carronades upon a side,—but al- 
though at first we had gained upon her enough to 
discover this, subsequent events seemed to prove 
that it was only to tantalise us. Indeed, after the 
first hour, during which the stranger had been on 
every tack, it was evident that she only waited her 
own time to leave us. I never saw such a sailer. 
Fast as we were ourselves, the chase laughed at 
our efforts. She had only to go upon the same 
tack with ourselves to distance us with ease, and 
she would in a few hours have been out of sight, 
had she not allowed us to regain our headway by 
her own carelessness. It seemed as if her sole care 
was to keep out of range of our guns, convinced of 
her perfect security so long as she could keep her 
rigging uninjured. Nor were her decks less 
deserted than they were the night before,—for save 
the helmsman, and now and then a solitary 
look-out, who appeared and disappeared as if by 
magic, not a soul appeared to inhabit the mys- 
terious vessel. Not the less singular part of it was 
the rapidity and ease with which every mancuvre 
was ,.erformed by invisible hands, rivalling in their 
swiltness the evolutions of the most practised crews 
in our navy. Still the determination of Captain 
Drew wavered not, but he continued the pursuit 
resolutely, trusting to a change of wind, or some 
other of the hundred favorable accidents which so 
often at sea turn the scales of victory. It was now 
late in the afternoon, and still the chase maintained 
the same position on our quarter which she had 
held in the morning. ‘The sun at last sank 
bloud-red into the western ocean,—the air came 
damp and chilly across the darkening waters,— 
twilight gathered slowly down upon us, wrapping 
sea and sky in its dusky mantle,—and a few stars 
glimmering on the eastern horizon, threw a faint, 
dreamy, flickering light athwart the deep. The 
chase was still visible in her old position—but her 
tall masts, and long, dark hull loomed strange and 
gigantic in the shadowy twilight. With the 
approach of night the breeze died away,—our sails 
hung flapping against the mast,—and after a few 
momentary revivals, followed by an almost instan- 
taneous cessation, it fell at last a dead calm, 
Before six bells we were lying rollmg on the 
swell, with our pendant hanging motionless from 
the mast, and the flame of the binnacle lamp 
streaming straight up into the sky. The strange 
schooner was still on the weather quarter, but every 
rag of her canvass had been taken in, and her taper 
masts could just be seen through the uncertain 
twilight lifting and falling against the sky. 

«Oh! for an hour’s blow from the starboard,” 
said Captain Drew. “If we could only carry the 
breeze down with us we should have our revenge 
out of that insolent fellow.” 
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«I see little signs of it,” said I, “we may wait 
here fora breeze till morning, and meanwhile our 
friend yonder by the aid of his sweeps, may have 
crept out of sight.” 

« We must use the boats then—what say you ?” 

« By all means—it will be attended with a 
greater loss of life, but that schooner should be 
taken, in my opinion, at whatever cost. No craft, 
except the notorious Fire-Fly, could have evaded us 
all day as she has done.” 

“ You are right—boatswain, pipe away the 
boat’s crews there—let every man be fully armed— 
no volunteers.” 

« Ay, ay, sir!” resounded through the ship, as 
the gallant fellows came hurrying to their quarters. 

«Mr. Danforth I shall give you the leading 
boat,” he whispered as we were about to start— 
“and now my parting injunction is effect your 
purpose at as little expense of life as possible. 
Keep your men cool, and do n’t get heated.” 

The twilight scarcely enabled us to perceive the 
object of our attack when we left the ship; and it 
was some moments before we could make out dis- 
tinctly her shadowy form on the horizon. Before 
long, however, the darkness settled down on the 
waters, and losing sight altogether of the chase, we 
continued our course in silence. As our oars were 
muffied, not a sound broke the stillness. Noise- 
lessly, scarcely breathing, speaking rarely, and then 
in a whisper, my crew stooped to their task, and we 
glided along the surface of the death-like sea as if 
moved by enchantment. The other boats, though 
close upon our quarter, could scarcely be perceived 
through the gloom. At times, however, the moan- 
ing sounds so unaccountable, and yet so often heard 
in the twilight at sea, would rise and die away upon 
the ear with a wild, unearthly power, filling the 
mind with vague sensations of alarm nearly a-kin 
to superstition. Upon the minds of the men they 
had no little influence. The strange disappearance 
of the chase the night before,—the almost as sin- 
gular apparition of the morning,—and the ease with 
which she had outstripped the utmost efforts of the 
fastest sailing schooner in the navy, were not with- 
out their effect upon minds always open to super- 
stition, and now peculiarly so from the wild and 
solemn character of the prospect around. What- 
ever they might think however, and whatever their 
knowing shrug and half stolen look at a companion 
might tell they did not express their opinion aloud, 
but pulled silently on, satisfied to follow wherever 
they should be lead. 

« Hist!” whispered a young reefer, who had 
smuggled himself in the stern sheets, * what was 
that, Mr. Danforth ?” 

I raised my finger to command silence, and 
bending my ear close to the water listened breath- 
lessly. A low, plaintive sound was heard, like a 
song breathed by some invisible spirit. It seemed 
to come out of the gloom directly ahead. 

«Can you make it out ?” I whispered to the little 
fellow,—for the ears of childhood are proverbially 
sharger than those even of men in early matu- 
rity. 

«“ Hark !—again,” he replied softly, and the mys- 
terious singer, with a voice that seemed now close 











aboard, and now dying away in the far distance, 
chaunied 


“He holds him with his skinny hand 
* There was a ship,’ quoth he.” 


Again the voice melted into indistinctness, and 
again swelling out rich and full, continued the lay, 


“The wedding guest sat on a stone: 
He cannot choose but hear,— 

And thus spake on that aged man, 
The bright-eyed Mariner.” 


«“ What is it, sir?” said the little fellow, in a 
whisper of terror. ‘The men looked at each other 
in mute astonishment,—for though we continued 
advancing the voice seemed as rapidly to recede. 

“Hist! there it is again,’ and as I spoke the 
same sweet voice swept down out of the gloom, 
singing another stanza of its wild, mysterious lay, 


“The sun came up upon the left, 
Out of the sea came he! 

And he shone bright, and on the right, 
Went down into the sea! 

Higher and higher every day 

Till over the mast at noon.” 


The effect was indescribable. Fortified as I was 
against any superstitious fears, and although the 
singular air was not unknown to me, I could hardly 
restrain myself from looking around to see if some 
visitant from the other world was not hovering 
over us. ‘To add to the effect, the voice had 
scarcely ceased before the moon was suddenly 
seen, tipping the edges of the horizon with a 
greenish golden hue, and directly a segment of her 
huge disc slid majestically above the waters, and 
a stream of light, flickering from billow to billow, 
as it shot toward us, disclosed the tall and seem- 
ingly gigantic form of the chase lying about a 
cable’s length from us to the eastward, ‘The sud- 
den burst of silvery light was like magic. In an 
instant the fast gathering fears of the seamen were 
forgotten, their foe appeared before them, and they 
would have burst into a cheer had I not held up 
my hand in token of silence. But 1 knew that we 
could not as yet have been discovered by those on 
board of the schooner, and I was anxious, if pos- 
sible, to carry her by surprise, and therefore with 
the effusion of little blood. 

Hitherto not a breath of air had been stirring, 
and the calm was so complete as almost to be op- 
pressive. By the light of the moon I could see 
that the schooner had no boarding nettings triced 
up, that her ports were closed, and that no prepara- 
tions whatever seemed made for a defence. Her 
crew were no doubt buried in fancied security, and 
the fair being, whose voice had warbled the air s0 
thrillingly, little thought a foe was near. Mean- 
while we rapidly advanced toward the schooner, 
not a little surprised at the unaccountable silence 
which still reigned on board of her. We were 
already within a few strokes of her quarter, and 
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had her seemingly motionless helmsman, looked a 
moment astern he could not have failed to discern 
us, even if his ears were too obtuse to detect our 
presence by the muffled sound of our oars. But 
every thing about the stranger was mysterious, and 
it appeared as if we were destined to board her un- 
discovered. At this moment her sails distended as 
if by magic, sweeps were pushed from her sides by 
invisible hands, and while we were yet lost in un- 
disguised astonishment, she moved gracefully away 
with a velocity that soon outstripped her own. No 
alarm was given, no orders were heard, no hurrying 
of feet broke startlingly upon the death-like silence, 
—but silently, and as if endued with life, the dark 
hull glided mysteriously away beneath its pyramid 
of snowy canvass. The men stopped rowing in- 
voluntarily. Murmurs were heard from almost 
every hand. I looked around with a half frown. 
The man at the stroke oar, an especial favorite of 
mine, at last mustered boldness to speak. 

“We 'll pull away again, Mr. Danforth, if you 
say so; for its all one whether we go to Davy 
Jones’ locker to-night or a cruize or two hence, 
seeing as we shall do it for the old flag and under 
orders———but we re unanimous that yonder’s no 
mortal craft, and that we may chase it till the day 
of judgment and never be a stroke nigher to it than 
we are now.” 

I saw at once that the superstitious fears of the 
men were thoroughly aroused; but besides that the 
schooner was sweeping away at the rate of five 
knots an hour, and pursuit would be worse than 
useless. I therefore gave a reluctant order to 
return to the Storm, now clearly discernable, far 
down behind us, lying in the very wake of the 
moon, every stitch of canvass glittering like molten 
silver in her light. 

The men could never be persuaded that the 
verses sung by the strange voice had been long 
known to me, and that the escape of the schooner 
had been owing to the miraculous breeze springing 
up at the very last moment. They admitted the 
last indeed, but hinted it was produced by powers 
they would not name. It came soon to be the 
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general belief that the mysterious sail was after all 
an airy barque. Who after this can hesitate ac- 
counting for the legends of the sea? 

We had scarcely pulled for a quarter of an hour 
when our schooner was seen coming down under a 
press of canvass, and almost in less time than I 
write it we stood once more on her deck, the boats 
were hoisted in, and we were dashing after the 
chase with a determination unabated on the part of 
the captain. She had gained so much upon us, 
however, as to be undistinguishable in the hazy 
distance, but toward day-break we heard a sharp 
cannonade for a few minutes on our starboard bow, 
and when the sun rose above the eastern horizon, 
we beheld, in front of his enormous disc, the tall 
masts of a frigate, with her long yards, and 
festooned sails rising gracefully on the swell, while 
the American jack fluttered gaily from the main-top- 
mast head. She proved to be the , ard had 
been scarcely a fortnight at sea. In answer to 
our enquiries respecting the cannonade, we learnt 
that in the uncertain light of the morning a small, 





| rakish schooner had been seen, stealing across her 


forefoot and edging in under a press of sail toward 
the adjacent coast. She was instantly hailed, but 
returned no answer. After repeated attempts to 
induce her to reply a gun was fired across her. 
This too she disregarded, and seemed determined to 
effect her escape. A broadside was then opened 
upon her, and in less than five minutes she was 
seen to be sinking. At this juncture a boat was 
lowered from her, and made rapidly toward the 
coast. It was crowded with men, and the fluttering 
of a white dress was distinctly seen, ‘They were 
discovered by the aid of telescopes, to reach and 
land upon the shore; but long before that their 
vessel had gone down in ten fathom water. 
Whether it was the vessel we had pursued, or 
whether that one was the Fire-Fly or not, was 
never known,—certain it is, neither were ever after 
heard of upon the coast. But the crew maintained 
their own opinion,—and even the old quarter- 
master shook his head, and spoke in a whisper, 
when he told of “Tue Airy Barqur.” 
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Aun! yes, we mingle, man with man, 
But none will be the first 

To whisper of the gloom within, 
And mirth’s enchantment burst. 

°T is long, too long, till we can speak 
Even half of all we feel, 

Or pour on hearts as dark as ours 

February, 1840. 





The tenderness might heal. 
We pass each other by in life, 
Unguessing of the hidden strife 
In any hosom but our own, 
And communing with it alone, 
' Separate, we try to stem life’s waves— 
Then lie together in our graves! 


E. M. H. 








THE YANKEE ENGINEER IN LOVE. 


BY CALEB CLAMBAKE, 


“Talkit he of love and folly, 
And awhiles o’ melancholy.” Old Song. 


A FEw evenings since, as I was seated in my; Solomon in corderoys and cow-hide boots. But 
study, gazing on the bright fire before me, and , what on airth made you call me ‘Sam’ in the first 
picturing in the coals, castles and landscapes, | part of your story.” 
grotesque figures and shapes of beauty, my father- « That was a printer’s error,” was my response. 
in-law’s voice sounded in my ears, My musings « T hope he ‘ll see the error of his ways if ever 
were brushed away by it, as spider-webs are brushed | he gits me to handle agin then. But why did n’t 
away by a chambermaid’s besom. you tell all about your sparkin’? I know there 

«“ Take a seat, sir,” said I, asI resigned him my | wan’t much to speak of, but the women-folks do 
arm-chair, into which he dropped. “ Have you | like any thin’ of that kind most amazin’. You may 
been well? shall I call Mary ?” think I’m achap that never knew no romance, but 

« Never mind Mary. And as to how I ’ve been, | I assure you, I ’ve had more on it, than you think 
why,—most confoundedly wrathy.” His face as-| cf. Your courtship and mine were ‘not to 
sumed an angry appearance, and he burst out in a | compare’, as Squire Towler said when they axed 
torrent of reproach. ‘ What bizness had you to | him the difference atwixt pork and chowder.” 


publish my conversation with you, the first time. we “A very romantic courtship,” said I, “ yours 
come together? “I was very bad taste to say | must have been.” 
any thin’ about your own concerns and the circum- « Jest as much so, Caleb, as your own, and a 


stances of makin’ love to my da’ter, but that ’s your | leetle more. Oh! I see what you ’re a’ter now. 
bizness and hern. But to betray me was a breach | You intend to note it all down, and send it to that 
o’ confidence, and my opinion is that you haint a | Casket, that every body reads, to be printed. As I 
bit better than you should be. You ’re a sarpent, | dont keer a cent, however, I ’ll up and tell you. A 
if ever there was one in all natur. My neighbors | dreadful nice chair this o’ yourn.” 
air all talkin’ about it, and old Burly says he ’ll “ Very,” said I impatiently, for I was anxious to 
prosecute me, as sure as a gun, for libellin’ his} hear the story. 
farm. And I expect nothin’ better than to lose my «© Moves on castors, I do declare,” continued he. 
situation, because I said I disliked politics. I got a «“ Yes!” I answered rather tartly. 
letter from Deacon Jones yesterday, tellin’ me if I And stuffed with horse-hair, I guess.” I 
dont back out of what I said afore next election, | nodded assent. ‘ Well as you ’re impatient, I ‘ll 
ie his son Standfast Jones will come and lick me like | go on with my history.” So, after hitching his 
a. Bosting. Oh! I ’m in the durndest pickle you | chair, uutil it attained its proper distance from the 
ever did see.” fire, he placed his feet on the fender, locked his 
« Nonsense !” I replied, “ Burly’s action won’t hands together, and joining the extremity of his 
stand; yon ‘ll keep your situation, and as for | thumbs, he commenced. 
Standfast Jones, I fancy his name will be changed | “I once heerd a crazy chap explain the con- 
to Run-fast, or Tumble-fast, if I cross his path.” _| struction of the airth. He contended that it was 4 
« It’s well enough to talk jestingly of the matter, | tarnation big pot o’ mush, and that the mountains 
| but I dont like the idea of runnin’ such awful risks were the lumps of meal that had n’t got mixed, a8 
for nothin’ eyether. To be sure,” said he, his they oughter. I did n’t do nothin’ at first but 
features relaxing as he spoke, “the folks around do snicker, and wonder where in all natur they biled 
say I’m an amazin’ cute critter, a regular old! the mush, and what a lot of hasty-puddin’ for 
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breakfast the meal would ha’ made. This was 


when I was a leetle shaver, with my hair as curly | 


and as white as shavins, As I grew up my mind | 
often reverted to it, and I thought that some of us | 
get a good many hard taps on our noddles with the 
mush-stick of misfortin’. When I got a lickin’ 
from a chap, I used to say, ‘only the mush-stick,’ 
When I got a goin’ among the gals, and found any 
of my acquaintance that had the sack to hold, I 
used to say, ‘they ’ve gota bat with the mush- 
stick.’ So the crazy chaps theory was to me like a 
pot o’ mush to a hungry man, a great consolation. 

«I was about twenty or thereabouts when I first 
went to Jabez Lane’s singing-skule. I used to flirt 
about among the gals, as much as a malishy officer 
among his men on a trainin’ day, and used to feel 
jest as big tew. Folks said ‘Ick Bartlett’s a 
courtin’ Jemima Brown.’ ‘No! he aint,’ others 
would say, ‘he ’s a sparkin’ Deliverance Smith.’ 
«Well I guess you air out o’ your reckonin’ this 
time,’ says a third ; ‘ he ’s a payin’ a heap of atten- 
tion to Charity Buskbody.’ And so things went for 
a long time. 

«There was one gal that I had known ever since 
I was so high, and I used to beau her to and from 
singin’-skule whenever she had n’t nobody else to 
do it. She thought I was a rale clever fellow, and 
I thought her a tremendous nice gal, and we were 
both on us, not so very wide of the mark neyther, 
but we did n’t love one another. However, seein’ 
as we went so much together, every body said it 
would be a match. We both tried to contradict it, 
but it want of no manner of use. A fellow 
endeavorin’ to suppress any thing of the kind, 
reminds me of a chap chasin’ his hat that ’s a blown 
off on a windy day. Ev'ry grab he makes at it 
drives it further ahead, and so he keeps followin’ up 
till it gits lodged in the nearest mud-puddle.” 

“ Something,” I observed, “like a rolling snow- 
ball, it grows larger as it proceeds.” 

“Yes! and stoppin’ it, is like stopping water 
with a big stone, It jumps over, and hides the 
denial.” 

“ The best thing in those cases would be to leave 
the society of the lady ?” added I, inquiringly. 

“ Yes!” was the answer, “and have all the old 
maids a noisin’ your name about, sayin’ it was a 
shame and a sin. Callin’ you a_black-hearted 
brute, and endeavorin’ officiously to bring about a 
reconciliation, No! no! that would never do, so 
I shook my head, and whenever any of my 
acquaintance rallied me about it, and asked me 
when I ’d git married, I told *em when I and my 
gal can hitch hosses. 

“One night, when I called at old Peter 
Sampson’s to take his da’ter Patience to singing- 
skule as usual, she ran out tome. ‘Ick,’ said she, 
‘you must put on your best behaviour to-night, 
there ’s a goin’ to be a dreadful nice gal to-night at 
skule, and I ’ve fixed it you shall fall in love with 
her.” «Oh! get out,’ says I. ‘Bein’ it ’s so 
though, clap your fixin’s on, and let ’s git there as 
soon as poasible.’ So we did. 

“ As we entered the room where the skule was 
held, in the basement story o’ the Baptist meetin’ 
house, I looked toward the desk, and there sittin’ 
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jam o’ one side of it, was the slickest gal I ever 
did see. I felt the warm blood rushin’ up to my 
face and temples, and I could almost hear myself 
blush, She had the purtiest blue eyes, the whitest 
| hand, and such a voice. If I shet my eyes, I can 
‘hear that voice a ringin’ in my ears, as it did that 
moment. A’ter Patience interduced me, I sot to 
work talkin’ to her a spell, What I said, I never 
could recollect, and I rayther guess it want worth 
the effort tew memorise, for I was struck all of a 
heap. A’ter skule was out, I asked leave to go 
home with her, for Patience to gi’ me a chance had 
made her brother come a’ter her, 

“I stowed her in my waggon, and we druv 
round to her home. As my critters streaked it 
along the road, I recovered my confidence in a 
measure, and language thawed out as fast as it friz 
up before. At first I talked soft nonsense to her, 
but it did n’t suit. Then I got on gineral topics, 
and I soon found that though she want a blue- 
stockin’ she was a sensible, well-read gal. I poured 
out all the thoughts I could muster, and I believe I 
did talk now like a minister when he asks for an 
increase of salary, or a lawyer who ’s a pleadin’ for 
a widow. I felt inspired, and I rayther guess I 
was, for a’ter all ’s said and done, there aint no 
inspiration like the presence of a lovely woman.” 

Here I chimed in. “I quite agree with you; 
there is nothing so truly inspiring as woman, as 1 
can vouch from experience.” 

«« Experience!” cried the engineer, “I thought 
you had more sense than to use that word. If 
there is any one thing that has misled mankind 
more than another it is a reliance on this. What 
in the nation is it? Nothin’ more nor less than 
our personal observation, and therfor’ liable to be 
deceptive. A man to gain any thing by it, must 
have intellect, and an absence of prejudice. Now 
though you ’re a leetle more than a moderate sized 
chap in intellect, you air a mere critter of prejudice, 
and jest as obstinate as Squire Paxson’s mule. 
Confound this experience ; folks air continually a 
thrustin’ it on us. It comes and goes like smoke 
out of a chimbley, and is lost—jest as soon. 

« But Ill go on with my story. The fellows 
around smelt a rat, and they begin to plague me 
about the minister’s da’ter. I let on as though I 
did n’t understand ‘em. Not that there was any 
shame in it, but it’s jest that way. A chappy 
caught in love, is like a dog detected in sheep- 
stealin’, He is ashamed to look any one in the 
face, and always sheers off from a flock. I did n’t 
go to see the neighbor’s gals, and I ’d hardly beau 
Patience home from church. 

« Like most lovers I grew confounded jealous. 
If a fellow spoke to her, I grew as wrathy asa 
meat-axe, and considerably riled. In fact, I cut up 
as many capers as a two year old colt in a pastur’. 

“Things went on in this way for about two 
months, when we had a tremendous fall of snow. 
Every thing like a sleigh or jumper was put i 
requisition. Fiddles were tuned, and fiddles were 
rosum’d; sleigh bells were brought out from the 
garrets, and sleighs were dragged from under the 
sheds. Landlords laughed, and bar-rooms were 
swept and sanded. I rigged up Webster and 
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Jackson in a sleigh, and off I started. By-the-bye, | 
these hosses wur the tallest kind of critters you | 
ever did hear tell on. Webster was a dark grey 
animal, that went forward all day at a steady pace, 
but could n’t run very fast. Jackson was a big 
raw-boned ugly horse, white all over, with a stiff, 
short mane, and so obstinate it was hard to manage 
him. He had a great objection to turnin’ round 
corners, but put him on the straight road, and he *d 
go like lightnin’, 

« Off I started, as fast as the beasts would go to 
the ministers. There was a party round to 
Sampson’s that night, and Mary was invited; so 
you see I had to fetch her. When I got to the 
house I hitched the team to the fence, and in I 
walks. The minister was there, and so was his 
wife, a clever, bustlin’ little body, lookin’ as smilin’ 
as a basket o’ chips. ‘How air you folks?’ 
says I, ‘Very well thank you,’ said the minister 
and his wife in a breath, like a chap and his gal 
singin’ together, ‘how are you Mr. Sherman ?’ 
‘Why I keep about as well as common,’ said I. 
‘ How air you, Mary?’ The sweet critter showed 
her teeth first, and said, ‘ very well indeed.’ I ‘d 
often heerd the gals say that, but they could n’t 
none on ’em do it like her. Oh! it was so sweet. 
Well, I sot down, and ketchin’ hold of the back of 
the chair with both hands, hitched it a piece nigher 
to Mary’s. * Air you goin’ to Sampson’s to-night ?’ 
says I, * Why it looks so dark out o’ doors,’ says 
she, ‘it seems we ’re a goin’ to have a storm.’ 
* No,’ says I, ‘it "ll be as clear as a bell agin twelve 
o’clock. ‘I’m afeerd not,’ says the minister, a 
lookin’ out o’ the window, ‘don’t you hear the 
wind risin’?’ ‘That ‘ll go down directly,’ says I. 
At last Mary agreed to go, and she shot off to git 
ready. ‘The minister sot a few minutes, and then 
toddled off to bed. The old woman followed 
next a’ter coverin’ up the fire, and tellin’ me to 
bring Mary home soon. I sot still for a little 
while. ‘Then I began to shift about, and wish I 
had n’t a asked her to go. Thinks I, as the wind 
began to make a noise like a boy learnin’ to play 
the fife, may be somethin’ "Il happen. The 
shovel and tongs made faces at me, a coal that 
peeped out ‘of the ashes put on the shape of a 
human countenance a cryin’, and I began to feel 
mighty skeary, when Mary herself walked in. 
Away went my thoughts, like apples out of a cart 
when the tail-board gives way, and I fixed on her 
cloak, give her her muff, and a’ter I ’d locked the 
door, and chucked the key into my wescot pocket, 
I put her in the sleigh first, myself next, and off 
we started, 

«Tho horses put to it at a noble rate, for they 
wur tired o’ waitin’, and jest then it began to snow 
and drift in a manner raal republican, as if it did n’t 
care for no one, and was determined to show it— 
The wind whistled, and the snow flirted, and I 
thought it must be Fourth o’ July among the ele- 
ments, and they were a keepin’ it up. At last the 
drifting snow was so thick we could n’t see, and it 
got so deep the hosses could scarcely git along.— 
Mary got alarmed, ‘ Had n’t you better turn back,’ 
said she. ‘No use in that,’ says I, ‘its as bad to 





git back as to go-ahead,’ So I whipped the hosses 


agin, and they struggled on up to theit knees in 
snow. At last it got so deep, that they could n’t 
move farther. Here wasa mess. I could ’nt tell 
where I was, and I could n’t see any signs o’ 
houses. I could n’t go and hunt ’em, for I would n’t 
be able to find the sleigh again. Just then it began 
to clear up cold, and out came the moon. By its 
light I saw the snow was up to the horse’s middle, 
but as far as my sight could reach there was no 
sign of life. No farm-house lights wur near, no 
tavern with the fiddle agoin’. I urged the horses 
again, and with evident labor, they peeled it along. 
Directly we came to a patch o’ woods I d’ never 
seen before. The truth flashed across my mind 
like lightnin’ over a meadow. We had lost cur 
road. ‘There we wur, strangers in a new location, 
movin’ where we did n’t know exactly ourselves.— 
No shelter was at hand, no apparent mode of es- 
cape, I had been in a great many scrapes afore 
that, but never in any that frightened me so much. 
It wan’t altogether for myself, but there by my side 
was one whom I had persuaded to encounter the 
storm, one whom I loved, but whom I had rashly 
brought out to die. 

“ The light o’ the moon fell across my face, and 
show’d the in’ard agony a workin’ on ’em. Mary 
looked in my face, and exclaiming, ‘ All is lost’— 
fellon my bosom. In that hour, that tryin’ hour, 
I learnt how much she loved me, and ’twould be 
mighty hard to tell, which agitated me most, ecstasy 
or despair. But this did not last. When the sobs 
of Mary fell on my heart like lumps of lead, I 
could hardly breathe from regular vexation and 
torment. I did n’t know what todo. Invention 
cut stick, and hope flew away as fast as she could 
spin it. 

«« Mary was quicker witted than myself. Rousin’ 
as quick as all wrath—‘ Ichabod,’ says she, ‘ the 
beasts are sagacious animals, Let ’em turn, and 
they "ll work their way to their home. Round | 
turned ’em, and off they went at a spankin’ pace, 
and ’spite of the depth of the snow they footed it 
like a young gal at a commencement ball, We 
went into it like all natur’ and soon got in the right 
road. There we overtook several sleighs, who 
were diggin’ along, and by and by we got to Samp- 
son’s. ‘They were all a wonderin’ what in the 
name o’ natur’ kept us so long, and when I told 
‘em of our narrow escape they set up a laughin’.— 
The pesky critters, they had souls as tough as cow- 
hide, and hearts like grindstones.” 

« Do not be so hard on them,” interposed I, 
“they were housed, and could not conceive the 
extent of your danger.” 

“ Yes! their barn was shingled, and they did n’t 
care whose grain the wet spoiled. However, she 
changed her stockins’ that had got soaked through, 
and they set her shoes to dry; for they had n’t a 
shoe that was little enough for her foot. We spent 
about the cutest kind of an evenin’. I laughed at 
every thing and every body, and was in great glee, 
as if I da found a bag o’ di’monds. We got to 
home that night without any further accident, and 
next morning I went to see her. She had a bad 
cold from havin’ her feet wet, at which we both 
laughed considerably. However, it proved to be no 
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laughin’ matter. She grew worse daily, and the 
doctors said she had a gallopin’ consumption. I 
staid with her often, sittin’ hull days at a time to 
read to her. At last when she could sit up no longer 
I could n’t scarce leave her bed-side.” 

Here my father-in-law’s voice grew husky, and 
I saw a tear in his eye. He brushed it away with 
his sleeve and proceeded. “At last she could 
scarcely move. I lingered near her, gazin’ on the 
eyes, that I was destined to see not a great deal 
longer ; until, with a prayer for my happiness, she 
died.” The old man buried his face in his hands, 
and burst into tears. 

There is something painful in the watery sorrow 
of manhood. A woman may weep, we expect it, 
and scarcely heed it. If we notice it it is to pity. 
But it requires iron thoughts to wring tears from a 
man. I could say nothing, astonished as I was by 
the unexpected ending of his tale, though I sympa- 
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thised with his agony. After a pause of some 
minutes he looked up. 

* Don’t laugh at these tears, They ’re a nateral 
feelin’, and although nigh to thirty years have gone 
by, since then my old affections is easily awakened. 
I love the mother of your wife, I loved her when I 
married her, but it wan’t the affection I had for the 
minister’s da’ter. Ah! there aint a love like first 
love. Its a green spot in one’s life, like a cedar 
bush in the winter, I named my only da’ter Mary, 
and she looks a leetle like my old gal; that one I 
loved so while living, and cry a’ter now she is 
dead.” 

He made some excuse for leaving, and depart- 
ed, without seeing his daughter. I wondered at 
the depth of feeling in one whom I had regarded 
as cold and calculating, and at the romance which 
is found in every day life, in whichever direction we 
may turn our footsteps, 
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WHEREIS THE SPIRIT-LAND>? 


BY JOHN 8S. DU SOLLE, 


“* All is not here of our beloved and blessed.’’ 


Where is the Spirit-Land? ‘Neath the blue Ocean, 
Where glory, and wealth, and magnificence lie? 

And the voices that echo amidst its commotion, 
Are they yours, viewless speaking ones, wandering by ? 


i asked of the billows—“ for you,” I repeated, 
‘* Have bosomed full many a form that was fair!” 
But they answered, as slowly the dark waves retreated, 
“We know not! we know not!”—nor heeded my 
prayer. 


Then I asked of the Stars, as I gazed on their brightness, 
If there ye had visited, spirits of earth; 
If the sound of your footsteps had boomed on their 
lightness, 


Or the voice of your music tones welcomed them forth? 


And Hope, as I questioned, with accents how winning! 
Proclaimed, (could I doubt it?) her tokens were true ; 
But Hope, faithless creature ! forever is sinning, 





They mocked at my weakness, and bade me adieu, 
Philadelphia, February 8th, 1840, 


Hemans. 


I asked of the Grave—for I knew that of beauty, 
Of wealth, and of pride, he had chosen his part ; 
That many a hope he had rived in his duty, 
And doomed to despondency many a heart— 


I asked of the Grave, might the breath of the morning, 
Not waft on its pinions to climes far away, 

The breath he had seized while his bitterness scorning, 
But, the moan of the night-breeze responded me, Nay ! 


And oft as J mused on this earth, melancholy, 
I ’ve thought—’twas so bright! ye were residents 
here ; 
For surely the beings most pure and most holy, 
Should tenant the brightest and loveliest sphere! 


Then “Oh!” I have cried, “if but thus ye behold 
me,” 
‘* Shades of my fathers! how blest should I feel!” 
And I loved the conceit, though reality told me, 
Where sorrow had entered ye never could dwell! 
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The Fire-man! great and gene-rous name! 
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And fills the sound-ing, the sound-ing trump of fame, With 
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glorious, For the Fire - man, the Fire - man braves 
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i I -e--3} 2 When shrieks appal the midnight air, 
SAT (3 HE ae =} When bold, brave hearts are faint for breath, 
MNS AGE When bold, brave hearts are faint for breath, 
Danger nor fear his cou - rage tames! And mothers frantic with despair, 
The Fireman rescues them from death 
har intininigi: tn hd 2m al . Chorus. 
= a pao tk Thus the Fireman—the Fireman rules the flames, 
a net tere ee eran > Danger nor toil his courage tames! 
Re j 
1 The Fireman! great and generous name! 3 The earth may boast no loftier flight, : 
Its echo rends the tingling sky; He takes the noblest path of all ; Ate 
Its echo rends the tingling sky, He takes the noblest path of all: ie 
And fills the sounding trump of fame, Tis like the sunbeam, traced in light, : 
With glorious, glorious, melody. For Heaven's own smiles upon it fall. 
Chorus. Chorus. 
For the Fireman—the Fireman braves the flames! For the Fireman—the Fireman braves the flames, 





Danger nor fear his courage tames. Danger, nor toil, his courage tames. 























T 1s Evening now, the sky is clear, and calm the stilly 
air, 

And all on Earth is loveliness, and beautiful and fair; 

The distant mountain-tops that rear their lofty summits 
high, 

Above the frowning sombre clouds, seem linking Earth 
with Sky; 

And bursting from the glowing west, a gush of golden 
light, 

Streams midway in the vaulted sky, and blends the day 
with night; 

Or bathes in floods of rolling fire the clouds that seem to 
stand, 

Tween earth and sky the bulwarks dark of some far 
distant land. 


Calm pensive twilight lingers near, faint shadows spread 
the ground, 

And whispers low the ev'ning wind with gentle moaning 
sourd ; 

And silver fountains tinkle low, and sparkle in the 
gloom, 

And songs are heard 'mid citron groves, where rich 
Accasias bloom; 

Where bright eyed beauties gaily weave beneath the 
sylvan bower, 

The fragrant garland for their brows from many a 
smiling flower ; 

And zoned with wreaths of od’rous gifts, their vespers 
sweetly sing, 

Or dance to merry moonlight lays around the mystic 
ring. 


The nightingale is warbling low beneath his leafy bowers, 

His music, like a spirit’s song, is quiv'ring o’er the 
flowers; 

Nocturnal melody rings out upon the gentle gale, 

And now and then a joyous shout bursts from the silent 
vale; . 

The gladsome sounds of youthful mirth and childish 
revelry, 

Come to the listening ear, in tones of softest minstrelsy ; 

The woodman’s strokes no more are heard, and to his 
home afar, 

His weary lengthening steps he bends with evening's 
silvery star. 


It is so still, so sweetly still,—no voice nor sound is near, 
Save what the zephyr's gentle breath is wafting to the 
ear; 
The music of a far-off lute is floating down the stream, 
Now swelling loud, then melting low, like Whispers in a 
dream,— 
February, 1840. 








EVENING. 


BY B. F. CHATHAM. 


It se2ms, as soft it steals along, in sweet and touching 
strains, 


Some witching cadence borne away from far Elysian 
plains,— 

The very stars are singing out, the heav'ns give back the 
song, 


And lo! the silv’ry queen of night with music rolls 
along. 


'T is lovely now—the joyous heart, and willing seul will 
rise, 

And soar away, and bear our thoughts triumphant to the 
skies; 

It is the hour when blithe enchantment wreathes her 
magic spell, 

In fond imaginations now the buoyant spirits dwell ; 

And cherub voices seem to speak—and hark! how 
sweetly rings, 


Their low celestial melody—the rustling of their 
wings: 

Oh! is it not the distant sound from myriad ones 
above, 


As loud they hymn with lute and harp their strains of 
grateful love? 


It is the heur when fairy barques, o'er tropic waters 
glide, 

And notes of song and love float on upon the smiling 
tide; 

While balmy winds with murmurs soft, breathe perfumes 
sweetly round, 

And green leaves rustle faint and low with many a 
trembling sound,— 

Odors float, Sabean-like upon the stilly air, 

And siren-whispered meledy is breathing gently there; 

In groves of spicy citron wood, the mock bird warbles 
free, 

With touching lay, his gushing strains of mellow 
minstrelsy. 


It is the hour when mortals seek the silent, solemn tomb, 

When early flowers and winter snows alike in death 
consume ; 

Oh! then to seek the sepulchre where friends long-loved 
repose, 

T’'c deck it with our offering, the pale and fading rose ; 

To shed the tear of fond regret, to mourn for life and 
love, 

And long to meet them once again in sunny climes 
above ; 

To bow the knee in holy prayer upon the dewy sod, 

And feel that sky, and earth, and death, all lead the 
soul to God. 
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" Memoirs and Reminiscences of the Frénch Revolution.” 


By Madamé Tussand. 2 vols. Lea and Blanchard, 


Philadelphia. 


The French Revolution is yet only half undefsteod, | 


although a thousand works have appeared upon it.-- 
Every new author throws some light upon its character, 
—alters our opinion in some measure of its actors; and 
increases the wondet with which we fegard the most 
terrific convulsion that evef agitated tite moral world. 

Singular as it may seem, however, the present volumes 
afford little or nothing of this character, and are almost 
the first ones we have seen on the topic which do not 
repay us for their perusal. Madame Tussand was an 
artist ; became in that character acquainted with Madame 
Elizabeth, the sister of Louis X VI.; was for a time domes: 
ticated in the palace as her instructor; and though after 
1789, and before the Revolution had well begun, she re- 
tired to her uncle’s house, yet she made use of these facts 
to give herself out to the world as the confidante of the 
Princess, and one admirably fitted to detail the doings of 
that fearful time. Had she indeed filled a post about the 
person of Madame Elizabeth, such as Clery the valet de 
chambre of Louis did about the person of the king, and 
maintained it like him down to the last act of that 
melancholy drama, we might have learned something 
from her recollections. As it is her sources of informa: 
tion were no better than those possessed by hundreds; 
and with few exceptions the anecdotes she details have 
becn made public once a year since the opening of the 
present century. 

Madame Tussand appears, neverthless, to have met, 
prior to the revolution, several of the distinguished men 
of the day at her uncle’s house; and she records, with 
amusing particularity, and an exactness which at once 
betrays her sex, the looks, air, and dress, of Voltaire, 
Rosseau, Franklin, Mirabeau, Lafayette, and a host of 
others. At a later day too she was occasionally thrown 
into society with Couthon, St. Just, Sieyes, Herbois, and 
Camtacares, and was acquainted with each of that ter- 
rible triumvirate—the bloody Marat, the gigantic Danton, 
and the cunning Robespierre. Such a person might be 
supposed to have the power of deeply interesting the pre- 
sent generation; We regret that so little which is really 
novel is presented in the compass of the two volumes, 

The recollections of Madame Tussand respecting the 
Queen of France, though they present no new features of 
her case, give additional testimony to the beuuty, grace, 
fascination, and ill judged levity of Marie Antoinette. 
She absolves that gay princess, however, from any actual 
immorality, condemning only the extravagance of her 
youth, and her love of adulation. But whatever were 


| the faults of the earlier years of her reign they wete fully 
 atoned for in the sufferings, and heroic constancy of the 
| bloody evening of her day. 


“ Trials of the Heart.” By Mrs. Pray. 2vols. Lea and 
Blanchard, Philadelphia. 


| The authoress of “Trelawney’—a work of some 
reputation,—has just put forth a couple of volumes 
under the above title, which do not belie their title. 
They are composed of several stories, intended to 
illustrate the afiections,—but neither in plot, character, 
nor sentiment do they do justice to their theme. There 
is a want of poetry in the writer, a dearth of well 
developed incident in the plot, a total absence of nerve 
in the language, which makes ‘The Trials of the 
Heart” scarcely even a readable book. Had it been 
written by an Amefican, not a publisher on this side 
of the Atlantic, would have ventured to publish it. The 
former reputation of the authoress, we suppose has 
given it the “ entree.” 


“* Michael Armstrong; or, the Factory Boy.” By Mrs. 
Trollope. 2 vols. Harper and Brothers, New York. 


The imitators of Boz multiply with a rapidity that 
sets all calculation at defiance. In our January num- 
ber, we took occasion to review, at more length than 
it deserved, one of the most prominent works of this 
kind; but we did it, in order that by examining the 
merits of one of the class, we might thereafter be saved 
the trouble of noticing its fellows in detail. We find 
Jack Sheppard, by common consent, already stigmatized 
as wortthless: we fancy that few candid minds will 
place Michael Armstrong much higher on the list. 

Mrs. Trollope is a coarse, but somewhat vigorous 
writer. She has no genius, and but common talent. 
Her mind is essentially masculine, always vulgar, and 
never poetical. She can sketch a scene, but it is done 
like a sign-painter would do it: she has no feeling for 
the beautiful, and flings no grace into her delineations. 
Like Ainsworth her pictures of misery are repulsive, 
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and do not, like those of Dickens, fill the eye uncon- 
sciously with tears. She wants one of the first requisites 
of a novelist—the power of concealing the author's art. 
We never forget that she is writing fiction; we never 
lose sight of the pencil of the artist; we feel on every 
page that the writer is striving to be powerful. We 
cannot therefore sympathize with her characters. Like 
a barrister declaiming balderdash, we pity the attempt 
at pathos. 

It is astonishing with what readiness trashy English 
works are re-published in this country, wheu so many 
really good American authors are left to languish in 
obscurity, or forced by necessity into the ‘cotton trade 
or sugar line.” No wonder we are merely a commercial 
people. No wonder few can afford to be authors, unti} 
they have made their fortunes. But much as we may 
regret it, we see little hope of better days while the 
works of British writers can be re-printed here, and 
sold at a third of that which otherwise would be 
required if the author had to be indemnified for his 
copy-right. 


CHIT-CHAT OF 


“The Letter Bag of the Great Western.” By Sam Slick. 


Every body has heard of Sam Slick, the Clock Maker. 
He is one of the best sketchers of Yankee character 
that ever drove a pedlar’s wagon, or handled the skul- 
master’s pen. Though sometimes descending into carica- 
ture, and broad caricature too, he is on the whole true to 
nature ; and were it not for his British prejudices would 
be no bad delineator of Down East follies and peculiari- 
ties. As it is he is a right worthy chronicler—a humorist 
of the first order—and a philosoper of no mean preten- 
sions. The Edinburgh Review has done him and Jack 
Downing the honor to say that they are the only original 
American writers that our continent has yet produced. 

The ‘Letter Bag of the Great Western” is distin- 
guished by Mr. Samuel Slick’s rich humor, but it is not 
in all cases as pure as it ought to be. The lees are some- 
times perceptible, and coarseness is then made to supply 








THE FASHIONS. 


wit. There are numerous passages in this work which 
do the author no credit. If he continues to deteriorate 
thus he will soon gain the reputation of being worn out, 
Vulgarity and humor though next door neighbors, cannot 
keep company without mutual scandal. 

One of the richest things in the work is the journal of 
an actress. Every one sees, at a glance, that it is a 
quiz on a production which a few years since made 
laughers from London to New Orleans. The authoress 
is most unmercifully parodied. Besides this there are 
letters from men in every rank and condition of life.— 
The work in fact teems with satire. 


“ Marian,” a novel. By S. C. Hall. 2 vols. Harper and 
Brothers, New York. 


Who has not read Marian? Who does not admire the 
productions of Mrs. Hall? Unlike too many authors and 
authoresses, she writes more for her reputation, than for 
the purpose of making a book. She is consequently al- 
ways interesting, and generally deeply so. 

Marian is a fine novel. The plot is not the least 
praiseworthy part of it, and the scenes are graphically 
and naturally sketched. The characters are fit, easy, 
interesting—and the heroine—but which of Mrs. Hall's 
is not 7—is a beautiful conception. 





‘* Romance of Travel, &c.” By N. P. Willis. S Coleman, 
New York. 


The present work does great injustice to the usually 
fine press of Mr. Coleman, but maintains the reputation 
of the poet Willis as an agreeable prose writer. The 
volume is composed of several of the poet’s fugitive 
sketches, originally published in the New York Mirror. 
We are glad to see them collected in this convenient 
manner. They will afford a pleasant recreation to the 
lovers of light reading. 


CHIT-CHAT OF THE FASHIONS. 


Mornina Dress.—French grey gros de Naples redin- | de Naples robe; corsage en gerbe, half high at the back, 


gote; the skirt is trimmed en tadlier with volans, festoon- 
ed with green silk, and divided in the centre by green 
silk cords; corsage en ceur and Victoria sleeve. Brussels 
lace capote, lined with light green crape, and trimmed 
in a very light style with ribbon and sprigs of foliage. 
Brussels lace, pelerine en ceur. 

Soctat Party Evenine Dress.—Pale rose colored gros 





but descending at front; it is trimmed with a double 
row of lace standing up. Manche demi-court, terminated 
by a lace manchette; the skirt is trimmed with two 
volans, bordered with lace. Hat of pink Creole, a small, 
round, open brim, and very low crown, The ornaments 
are black velvet ribbon, and sprigs of rose-colored blos- 
soms, Without fuliage. Black lace mittens. 
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EVENING. 


BY B. F. CHATHAM. 


T 1s Evening now, the sky is clear, and calm the stilly 
air, 

And all on Earth is loveliness, and beautiful and fair; 

The distant mountain-tops that rear their lofty summits 
high, 

Above the frowning sombre clouds, seem linking Earth 
with Sky; 

And bursting from the glowing west, a gush of golden 
light, 

Streams midway in the vaulted sky, and blends the day 
with night; 

Or bathes in floods of rolling fire the clouds that seem to 
stand, 

Tween earth and sky the bulwarks dark of some far 
distant land. 


Calm pensive twilight lingers near, faint shadows spread 
the ground, 

And whispers low the ev'ning wind with gentle moaning 
sound ; 

And silver fountains tinkle low, and sparkle in the 
gloom, 

And songs are heard ‘mid citron groves, where rich 
Accasias bloom; 

Where bright eyed beauties gaily weave beneath the 
sylvan bower, 

The fragrant garland for their brows from many a 
smiling flower ; 

And zoned with wreaths of od’rous gifts, their vespers 
sweetly sing, 

Or dance to merry moonlight lays around the mystic 
ring. 


The nightingale is warbling low beneath his leafy bowers, 

His music, like a spirit’s song, is quiv'ring o’er the 
flowers; 

Nocturnal melody rings out upon the gentle gale, 

And now and then a joyous shout bursts from the silent 
vale; . 

The giadsome sounds of youthful mirth and childish 
revelry, 

Come to the listening ear, in tones of softest minstrelsy ; 

The woodman’s strokes ne more are heard, and to his 
home afar, 

His weary lengthening steps he bends with evening's 
silvery star. 


It is so still, so sweetly still,—no voice nor sound is near, 

Save what the zephyr's gentle breath is wafting to the 
ear} 

The music of a far-off lute is floating down the stream, 

Now swelling loud, then melting low, like Whispers in a 
dream,— 


It seems, as soft it steals along, in sweet and touching 
strains, 

Some witching cadence borne away from far Elysian 
plains,— 

The very stars are singing out, the heav'ns give back the 
song, . 

And lo! the silv’ry queen of night with music rolls 
along. 


'T is lovely now—the joyous heart, and willing seul will 
rise, 

And soar away, and bear our thoughts triumphant to the 
skies; 

It is the hour when blithe enchantment wreathes her 
magic spell, 

In fond imaginations now the buoyant spirits dwell ; 

And cherub voices seem to speak—and hark! how 
sweetly rings, 

Their low celestial melody—the rustling of their 


wings: 

Oh! is it not the distant sound from myriad ones 
ahove, 

As loud they hymn with lute and harp their strains of 
grateful love? 


It is the hour when fairy barques, o'er tropic waters 
glide, 

And notes of song and love float on upon the smiling 
tide ; 

While balmy winds with murmurs soft, breathe perfumes 
sweetly round, 

And green leaves rustle faint and low with many a 
trembling sound,— 

Odors float, Sabean-like upon the stilly air, 

And siren-whispered meledy is breathing gently there ; 

In groves of spicy citron wood, the mock bird warbles 
free, 

With touching lay, his gushing strains of mellow 
minstrelsy. 


It is the hour when mortals seek the silent, solemn tomb, 

When early flowers and winter snows alike in death 
consume ; 

Oh! then to seek the sepulchre where friends long-loved 
repose, 

To deck it with our offering, the pale and fading rose ; 

To shed the tear of fond regret, to mourn for life and 
love, 

And long to meet them once again in sunny climes 
above ; 

To bow the knee in holy prayer upon the dewy sod, 

And feel that sky, and earth, and death, all lead the 
soul to God. 





February, 1840. 
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REVIEW 


OF NEW BOOKS. 





« Memoirs and Reminiscences of the Frénch Revolution.” | 
By Madamé Tussand. 2 vols. Lea and Blanchard, | 
Philadelphia. 


The French Revolution is yet only half undefsteod, | 
although a thousand works have appeared upon it.-- | 
Every new author throws some light upon its chafacter, 
—alters our opinion in some measure of its actors; and 
increases the wondet with Which we fegard the most | 
terrific convulsion that evef agitated the moral world. 

Singular as it may seem, however, the present volumes 
afford little or nothing of this character, and are almost 
the first ones we have seen on the topic which do not 
tepay us for their perusal. Madame Tussand was ar 
artist ; became in that character acquainted with Madame 
Elizabeth, the sister of Louis X VI.; was for a time domes< 
ticated in the palace as her instructor; and though after 
1789, and before the Revolution had well begun, she re- 
tired to her uncle’s house, yet she made use of these facts 
to give herself out to the world as the confidante of the 
Princess, and one admirably fitted to detail the doings of 
that fearful time. Had she indeed filled a post about the 
person of Madame Elizabeth, such as Clery the valet de 
chambre of Louis did about the person of the king, and 
maintained it like him down to the last act of that 
melancholy drama, we might have learned something 
from her recollections. As it is her sources of informa- 
tion were no better than those possessed by hundreds; 
and with few exceptions the anecdotes she details have 
becn made public once a year since the opening of the 
present century. 


Madame Tussand appears, neverthless, to have met, 
prior to the revolution, several of the distinguished men 
of the day at her uncle's house; and she records, with 
amusing particularity, and an exactness which at once 
betrays her sex, the looks, air, and dress, of Voltaire, 
Rosseau, Franklin, Mirabeau, Lafayette, and a host of 
others. At a later day too she was occasionally thrown 
into society with Couthon, St. Just, Sieyes, Herbois, and 
Camtacares, and was acquainted with each of that ter- 
rible triumvirate—the bloody Marat, the gigantic Danton, 
and the cunning Robespierre. Such a person might be 
supposed to have the power of deeply interesting the pre- 
sent generation; We regret that 8o little which is really 
novel is presented in the compass of the two volumes, 

The recollections of Madame Tussand respecting the 
Queen of France, though they present no new features of 
her case, give additional testimony to the beuuty, grace, 
fascination, and ill judged levity of Marie Antoinette. 
She absolves that gay princess, however, from any actual 
immorality, condemning only the extravagance of her 
youth, and her love of adulation. But whatever were 





the faults of the earlier years of her reign they wete fully 
atoned for in the sufferings, and heroic constancy of the 
bloody evening of her day. 


* Triala of the Heart.” By Mrs. Pray. 2vols. Leaand 
Blanchard, Philadelphia. 


The authoress of *Trelawney”—a work of some 
reputation,—has just put forth a couple of volumes 
under the above title, which do not belie their title. 
They are composed of several stories, intended to 
illustrate the affections,—but neither in plot, character, 
nor sentiment do they do justice to their theme. There 
is a want of poetry in the writer, a dearth of well 
developed incident in the plot, a total absence of nerve 
in the language, which makes “The Trials of the 
Heart” scarcely even a readable book. Had it been 
written by an Amefican, not a publisher on this side 
of the Atlantic, would have ventured to publish it. The 
former reputation of the authoress, we suppose has 
given it the “ entree.” 





“* Michael Armstrong; or, the Factory Boy.” By Mrs. 
Trollope. 2 vols. Harper and Brothers, New York. 











The imitators of Boz multiply with a rapidity that 
sets all calculation at defiance. In our January num- 
ber, we took occasion to review, at more length than 
it deserved, One of the most prominent works of this 
kind; but we did it, in order that by examining the 
merits of one of the class, we might thereafter be saved 
the trouble of noticing its fellows in detail. We find 
Jack Sheppard, by common consent, already stigmatized 
as worthless: we fancy that few candid minds will 
place Michael Armstrong much higher on the list. 

Mrs. Trollope is a coarse, but somewhat vigorous 
writer. She has no genius, and but common talent. 
Her mind is essentially masculine, always vulgar, and 
never poetical. She can sketch a scene, but it is done 
like a sign-painter would do it: she has no feeling for 
the beautiful, and flings no grace into her delineations. 
Like Ainsworth her pictures of misery are repulsive, 
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and do not, like those of Dickens, fill the eye uncon- 
sciously with tears. She wants one of the first requisites 
of a novelist—the power of concealing the author's art. 
We never forget that she is writing fiction; we never 
lose sight of the pencil of the artist; we feel on every 
page that the writer is striving to be powerful. We 
cannot therefore sympathize with her characters. Like 
a barrister declaiming balderdash, we pity the attempt 
at pathos. 

It is astonishing with what readiness trashy English 
works are re-published in this country, when so many 
really good American authors are left to languish in 
obscurity, or forced by necessity into the ‘cotton trade 
or sugar line.” No wonder we are merely a commercial 
people. No wonder few can afford to be authors, until 
they have made their fortunes. But much as we may 
regret it, we see little hope of better days while the 
works of British writers can be re-printed here, and 
sold at a third of that which otherwise would be 
roquired if the author had to be indemnified for his 
copy-right. 


CHIT-CHAT OF 


“The Letter Bag of the Great Western.” By Sam Slick. 


Every body has heard of Sam Slick, the Clock Maker. 
He is one of the best sketchers of Yankee character 
that ever drove a pedlar’s wagon, or handled the skul- 
master’s pen. Though sometimes descending into carica- 
ture, and broad caricature too, he is on the whole true to 
nature ; and were it not for his British prejudices would 
be no bad delineator of Down East follies and peculiari- 
ties. As it is he is a right worthy chronicler—a humorist 
of the first order—and a philosoper of no mean preten- 
sions. The Edinburgh Review has done him and Jack 
Downing the honor to say that they are the only original 
American writers that our continent has yet produced. 

The ‘Letter Bag of the Great Western” is distin- 
guished by Mr. Samuel Slick’s rich humor, but it is not 
in all cases as pure as it ought te be. The lees are some- 
times perceptible, and coarseness is then made to supply 





THE FASHIONS. 


wit. There are numerous passages in this work which 
do the author no credit. If he continues to deteriorate 
thus he will soon gain the reputation of being worn out. 
Vulgarity and humor though next door neighbors, cannot 
keep company without mutual scandal. 

One of the richest things in the work is the journal of 
an actress. Every one sees, at a glance, that it is a 
quiz on a production which a few years since made 
laughers from London to New Orleans. The authoress 
is most unmercifully parodied. Besides this there are 
letters from men in every rank and condition of life — 
The work in fact teems with satire. 


‘“* Marian,” a novel. By S. C. Hall. 2 vols. Harper and 
Brothers, New York. 


Who has not read Marian? Who does not admire the 
productions of Mrs. Hall? Unlike too many authors and 
authoresses, she writes more for her reputation, than for 
the purpose of making a book. She is consequently al- 
ways interesting, and generally deeply so. 

Marian is a fine novel. The plot is not the least 
praiseworthy part of it, and the scenes are graphically 
and naturally sketched. The characters are fit, easy, 
interesting—and the heroine—but which of Mrs. Hall's 
is not ?7—is a beautiful conception. 





** Romance of Travel, &c.” By N. P. Willis. S Coleman, 
New York. 


The present work does great injustice to the usually 
fine press of Mr. Coleman, but maintains the reputation 
of the poet Willis as an agreeable prose writer. The 
volume is composed of several of the poet’s fugitive 
sketches, originally published in the New York Mirror. 
We are glad to see them collected in this convenient 
manner. They will afford a pleasant recreation to the 





lovers of light reading. 


CHIT-CHAT OF THE FASHIONS. 


Morninc Dress.—French grey gros de Naples redin- 
gote ; the skirt is trimmed en tablier with volans, festeon- 
ed with green silk, and divided in the centre by green 
silk cords; corsage en caur and Victoria sleeve. Brussels 
lace capote, lined with light green crape, and trimmed 
in a very light style with ribbon and sprigs of foliage. 
Brussels lace, pelerine en caur. 

Soctat Party Evenine Dress.—Pale rose colored gros 


| de Naples robe; corsage en gerbe, half high at the back, 
but descending at front; it is trimmed with a double 
row of lace standing up. Manche demi-court, terminated 
by a lace manchette; the skirt is trimmed with two 
volans, bordered with lace. Hat of pink Creole, a small, 
round, open brim, and very low crown, The ornaments 
are black velvet ribbon, and sprigs of rose-colored blos- 





soms, Without fuliage. Black lace mittens. 
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